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SALE OF GOVERNMENT OWNED ALUMINUM PLANT, 
TORRANCE, CALIF. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
No. 251, Eighty-second Congress, sec uae session, agreed to January 
24, 1952, in room 357 of the Senate Office Building, Senator Clyde R. 
Hoey (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Clyde R. Hoey, Democrat, North Carolina; Sen- 
ator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakot: 

Also present: Francis D. Flanagan, chief saan: Jerome S. Adler- 
man, assistant counsel; Ruth Young, chief clerk. 

Senator Hory. The committee will please come to order. 

Colonel Larson, will you please come up to the stand? Colonel, 
will you stand up, please, and hold up your right hand? Do you 
solemnly swear that the testimony which you give in this hearing 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Larson. I do. 

Senator Hory. Before vou begin your testimony, I want to make 
a short opening statement. 

Several months ago testimony was given before the King sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives indicating that Frank 
Nathan and others made substantial profits in the disposal of Govern- 
ment-owned surplus property. It was indicated that these particular 
disposals, involving a Government-owned plant at Torrance, Calif., 
and other plants, which took place in 1948 and 1949, were made 
under the jurisdiction of Mr. Jess Larson who at that time was Admin- 
istrator of the War Assets Administration. About the same time 
similar allegations were contained in news articles appearing in the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. There were indications that improprieties 
may have been involved in these surplus property transactions. 

After the development of these facts by the King subcommittee 
and the publication of the above-mentioned news stories, Mr. Larson 
on November 30, 1951, after testifying before the House committee, 
communicated with this subcommittee and requested that we make 
a full investigation in these matters. The subcommittee staff has 
made inquiries in this case and various persons involved in the surplus 
property transactions have appeared before the subcommittee in ex- 
ecutive sessions. 

Mr. Larson voluntarily made available to our staff his personal 
financial records, including records of his bank accounts, stock broker- 
age accounts, oil lease investments, and Federal income tax returns 
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covering the years 1948 through 1951. He also furnished net worth 
statements for the 4-year period involved. 

Subcommittee staff members have made an audit and an investiga- 
tion of these financial records and in addition Mr. Larson has been 
questioned by the subcommittee under oath in executive session rela- 
tive to his financial transactions for the 4-vear period involved. As 
the result of this investigation no evidence has been developed which 
would indicate that he had received any improper income or made 
anv improper financial gains. 

In view of the fact that the sources of Mr. Larson’s private and 
public income have been satisfactorily explained by him and by the 
records examined by this subcommittee it was not deemed appropriate 
to hold public hearings in connection with his personal financial 
affairs. Although Mr. Larson is a public offcial, I am of the opinion 
that under the circumstances he has the privilege of privacy as to his 
personal finances. I believe that unless and until it appears that a 
public servant has used his official position for improper financial gain 
or unless his financial affairs are pertinent to the subject matter under 
inquiry, such financial affairs should not be disclosed in a public 
hearing. 

The purpose of this hearing is to develop fully all of the facts con- 
cerning the acquisition of war surplus equipment at the Torrance, 
Calif., aluminum plant and other Government surplus disposals, in 
which Mr. Frank Nathan or his associates were involved and to 
determine whether any improprieties occurred. It is also the inten- 
tion of the subcommittee to elicit information from Mr. Larson con- 
cerning his relationship with Nathan and others involved in these 
surplus property transac tions. 

I felt it was proper to make this statement, in view of the investi- 
gations which have been made by our staff and also by our committee 
in executive session. 

Before we proceed further, I want to thank Mr. Larson for his 
cooperation in this matter, which did not have to be requested by 
the committee but was volunteered on his part. 

I will say also, before we begin, this morning, that we have with us 
the carrier boys from the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, a very fine 
croup of young men. They dropped by for a while to observe the 
proceedings of our hearing. I was a carrier boy myself at one time, 
and I have a very sympathetic interest in the newspaper carrier boys. 

We are very happy to have you, young men 

Colonel | arson, will you give your name and position, and so forth, 
to = reporter? 


TESTIMONY OF JESS LARSON, ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION, AND DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCURE- 
MENT AGENCY 


Mr. Larson. My name is Jess Larson. Iam presently the Admin- 
istrator of General Services and the Administrator of the Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency. 

Senator Hory. For how long have you been in these positions? 

Mr. Larson. I have been the Administrator of the Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Agency since September of 1951. I have been 
the Administrator of General Services since July 1, 1947. 
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Prior to that time, if the committee is interested, and as the com- 
mittee knows, I was for a short period, from June to the Ist of July, 
the Administrator of the Federal Works Agency, and prior to that 
time, from December 15, 1949, until the time I went with Federal 
Works Agency, I was the Administrator of the War Assets Admin- 
istration. . 

Senator Horny. Mr. Flanagan, you may proceed with the exam- 
ination. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Just to get the record completely straight, here, 
Mr. Larson, will you describe again what your official positions were 
in 1948 and 1949, which are partic ularly the years we are interested 
in here in this inquiry. 

Mr. Larson. Yes; Mr. Flanagan. I was the Administrator of the 
War Assets Administration from December 15, 1947, until June 10, 
I believe it was, 1949. At that time, | was appointed and was con- 
firmed as the Federal! Works Administrator, and I served in that 
capacity until Public Law 152 was enacted and signed by the Presi- 
dent, and then the President appointed me as the Administrator of 
General Services. General Services absorbed the Federal Works 
Agency and the War Assets Administration. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. What date was that? 

Mr. Larson. That was July 1, 1949. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Then for that 15-day period you were not in charge 
of surplus property; is that right? 

Mr. Larson. No; for that period 
property. 

Mr. FLaAnaGan. But with the exception of that 15-day period, all 
during 1948 and 1949, the disposal of Government-owned surplus was 
under your general administration? 

Mr. Larson. That is correet, Mr. Flanagan. 

Mr. FranaGan. Now, Mr. Larson, as vou know from the previous 
discussions we have had with you and the testimony that we have 
elicited from vou in executive session, the committee is interested 1 
developing complete information with regard to the sale of the 
Government-owned equipment at the aluminum plant at Torrance, 
Calif., which was purchased by a group known as the Landulant 
Syndicate. 

Could vou tell the committee very briefly, outline for the committee 
very briefly, what steps we re taken in that disposal, as are reflected by 
the records of your agency: 

Mr. Larson. Yes; Mr. Flanagan. I would be glad to do so. 

lL have made a search of the records of the agency and have familiar- 
ized myself, as those records reflect, with what transpired in connection 
with the disposal of the Aluminum Co. of America plant located at 
Torrance, Calif., which was built in 1942 by the Defense Plants 
Corporation and operated until approximately the first part of 1946 
as an aluminum plant producing aluminum for the prosecution of 
World War II. 

In June of 1946, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which was 
the parent organization of Defense Plants, declared surplus, under the 
provisions of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, this Plancor. These 
plants were described as “‘Plancors’”’ and were given numbers. 

Pursuant to the regulations of the then War Assets Administration, 
this plant was evaluated, and a fair value of $11,500,000 was placed 
upon the plant. 
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Now, in February of 1947, February 20 to be exact, 1947, this plant 
was advertised for public sale and advertised publicly. It was ad- 
vertised in newspapers from Los Angeles to Boston and in financial 
and trade journals throughout the country for a period of several 
weeks. Also some 8,000 brochures were mailed out to known in- 
terested individuals in aluminum and in aluminum products and i 
industry of this kind. 

As a result of that offering—I would like to correct my statement. 
That offering was made, I believe, in December of 1946, with a cut-off 
date of February 20, 1947. After that date, no bids, sealed bids, in 
accordance with the offering, were to be received. 

As a result of that offering, that public offering, five bids were 
received. One of these bids provided for a lease of the plant, the 
return to be based upon the success of the operation of the plant. The 
other four bids were not responsive to the offering, in that they bid 
only for a part of the equipment or a part of the real property in 
connection with the plant. 

I might say at this point that this plant was built in the period of an 
emergency. It was built in an area which was a large user of electric 
power, principally from the Hoover Dam. With the cessation of 
hostilities and with the opening up of civilian enterprises, the drain on 
power requirements in that area was so great that there was no power 
available for the operation of this plant, which made it impossible to 
sell as an aluminum plant. In addition to that, of course, there was a 
saturation of the aluminum market at that time. 

There vas also anothe r factor, the damage caused by fumes from an 
aluminum reduction plant, making the location in the heavily popu- 
lated urea of Los Angeles undesirable for an aluminum plant. 

Taking those factors into consideration, as the record reflects, the 
responsible officials of the then War Assets Administration, in May of 
1947, determined that this plant should be divided, and that portions 
of the personalty would be sold separately, and that the real estate 
would be sold separately. 

As a result of that division, the personalty was transferred to the 
Personal Property Disposal Division of War Assets, and the realty 
remained in the Real Property Disposal Division of War Assets. 

The real property was offered at public sale shortly thereafter, and 
the high bidder, as the result of that publie sale, was the Columbia 
Steel Co., a subsidiary of U. S. Steel, who bid approximately $5 
million, $4,500,000-odd, as I recall it, for this property. That sale 
was held up by the Department of Justice because of antitrust aspects 
for some time. I mention that because the sale of this real estate 
had a direct effect upon the sale of the personalty into which this 
committee wishes to delve in the course of these hearings. 

A part of the personalty that was offered for sale was the electrical 
equipment, the rectifiers, generators, transformers, and certain other 
equipment that had been used in the plant in connection with the 
production of aluminum from the plant. 

The acquisition cost to the Government of this particular equipment 
was $5,457,000. 

Mr. FuranaGan. Now you are talking about the electrical equip- 
ment? 

Mr. Larson. The electrical equipment only. Now we will turn to 
the electrical equipment. 
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The Los Angeles regional office of the then War Assets Adminis- 
tration was directed to dispose of this electrical anions nt ie regula- 
tion, Which called for public offering and the receipt of sealed bids 
upon a given cut-off date. The offering was made in practically the 
same papers that the original offering was made. This was the second 
offering of this equipment, or property, Which included this equipment. 
Also some 5,000 brochures were sent out to dealers in electrical equlip- 
ment, as I recall it. 

Mr. FranaGan. Did that cover widely circulated papers in the 
eastern part of the country? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, as | remember the Boston publication was the 
Globe Democrat; | think the New York Times, the Wall Street 
Journal, the Journal of Commerce; the Chicago Journal of Commerc 
the Los Angeles Times; and various other papers, in St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, San Francisco, Dallas, 
Atlanta, and other large industrial areas where there would be a 
concentration of electrical equipment dealers. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And approximately when were these ads placed in 
these papers? 

Mr. Larson. These advertisements started in November of 1947, 
with a cut-off date of February the 9th, 1948. 

Senator Munpr. Was that the first series of ads, or the second 
series? 

Mr. Larson. That was the second series of public wdavertisements. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. And this was after it had been decided to break 
the plant up and sell the real estate separate from the equipment and 
from the personal property 

Mr. Larson. That ts correct. This offering included only the elec- 


trical equipment to which | have alluded, which cost the Government 


initially approximately $5,450,000, and was installed in place upon the 
real property that had been sold or that we had agreed to sell, subject 
to approval by the Department of Justice to the Columbia Steel 
Corp. for something over four and a half million dollars 

Mr. Fuanacan. Now, during the years that you were associated 
with the surplus disposal program, would you state that these ads 
which vou had placed in various leading papers throughout the 
country would give sufficient notice to men who were actually in- 
terested in purchasing that type of property, men who were in that 
business? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, Mr. Flanagan. Those mediums of public notice 
were selected in conjunction with the national advertising agencies that 
handled our advertising, after a survey had been made as to the 
source of tapping the best possible markets for this type of equipment. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Do you think it would be very likely that men who 
had had considerable experience in purchasing this type of equipment 
and were anxious to get into that field would not have known of the 
fact that this was actually for sale by the Government? 

Mr. Larson. It was a widely advertised sale, and as a result of 
that—and certainly people in the trade would have known it. In 
addition to this offering, there were several publications that emanated 
mostly from Washington here, that carried daily and weekly the 
offerings of the War Assets Administration in connection with per- 
sonal property, and people interested in subscribers for those. Some 


of those ran up into more than a hundred thousand subscribers. 
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As a result of this offering, which called for writing in to the Los 
Angeles office for a bid form. we received 65 inquiries, as I remember 
from the record. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Before we go into that, do you think that in view 
of all the advertising that was done in this case in connection with 
the proposed sale of the equipment it would be necessary for persons 
engaged in that business of salvaging or buying plant equipment, to 
have themselves a runner or a finder down here in Washington merely 
to find out what was being sold? 

Mr. Larson. Well, that is a difficult question to answer, Mr. 
Flanagan. In licht of my knowledge and my own inclinations, I 
would think that anybody vitally interested in the acquisition of this 
equipment would have had notice of its offering in the course of their 
prudent conduct of their business. ] don’t know a business man 
that doesn’t assiduously follow the trade journal in his particular line. 

Senator Munpr. On that point, as you know from our previous 
hearings, this committee is very much interested in eliminating any 
valid reason why these commission agents should populate Washington 
and make their services available. Could you think of anything which 
should have been done which was not done to publicize the availability 
of this equipment in order to make it unnecessary for a commission 
agent to serve as a peddler of information? 

Mr. Larson. No;I do not, Senator. | think that generally speak- 
ing—and in fact, I would say insofar as my knowledge goes—every 
piece of property that was offered for sale under the War Assets 
Administration by predecessors and myself was adequately advertised 
insofar as the public was concerned. And I share with you what you 
have expressed and what I have previously testified before this com- 
mittee: that it is beyond my comprehension as to why businessmen 
feel that they must engage commission agents or other representatives 
to deal with the Government exclusively. I have said repeatedly 
that a man in order to sell to the Government must put forth as much 
effort as he will to sell to anyone else, because the Government is. 
I think, a prudent buyer. Iam speaking now in my buying capacity, 
I am saying the same thing would have applied to what the Govern- 
ment had to offer for sale. And I rue a situation that exists in the 
mind of any citizen that leads him to feel that he might have an 
advantage if he employed someone who was alleged to have either 
influence or special know-how in connection with dealing with the 
Government. 

Mr. Franacan. I can see. Mr. Larson, that in the purchasing of 
surplus property by citizens, it might be necessary to search or hunt 
around for some small items. But. again I am repeating the same 
thing: Do you think it was necessary for a man in this type of business 
to go out and get himself a finder, or to hire an agent, to look for a 
plant or equipment as big as the equipment at the Alcoa plant out in 
Torrance, Calif.? 

Mr. Larson. Well, I will answer the same way, Mr. Flanagan. 

In order to be—try to be fair to anybody who has that impression, 
the impression I spoke of, that they must have somebody—I don’t 
know what is in their mind. I can’t understand it. So far as I am 
concerned, and in direct response to your question, I can’t understand 
why they would feel that it was necessary to employ anyone or engage 
anyone for the purposes of locating equipment so widely advertised 
as this equipment. 
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Mr. FLANAGAN. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Larson. As a result of this offering, on the cut-off date on 
February 9, 1948, the Los Angeles regional office received three bids. 
One of those bids was from a firm in Dallas, Tex., the American Iron 
& Steel Co., I believe was the name, which bid cash for the equipment, 
$726,000. 

Another bid was from Mr. Anthony, Mr. A. Anthony, I believe 
it was, of Los Angeles, Calif., a cash bid of 8 $785,000. 

The third bid was from the Dulien Steel Products Co., which did 
not 7 amd designate any price but was an offer to negotiate with 
the Government for acting as the Government’s agent in the disposal 
of this property. 

Now, those bids were analyzed by the Los Angeles regional office, 
and by the then San Francisco zone office, which was directly over 
the Los Angeles regional office. Both of those offices recommended 
to the central office the general disposal which had to do with the 
personal property disposal—the general property disposal division of 
the Washington office—that the bid of Mr. Anthony in the sum of 
$785,000, be acce pted. And members of the staff of the Los Angeles 
regional office journeyed to Washington and appeared before the 
General Review Board and stated their reasons why they thought 
the Government should accept Mr. Anthony’s bid and dispose of 
this property to him. 

I might say that on all of these transactions which were handled 
in the central office, they were reviewed by a review board composed 
of, I think at the time that this matter was reviewed, about 11 mem- 
bers. And they met and held lengthy hearings on all of the aspects 
of such a disposal. 

If 1 may deviate without taking up too much time of the com- 
mittee, [ think it would be interesting here to point out what the 
problems were that were arising and facing me as Administrator in 
the disposal of surplus property along about this period. 

As you gentlemen, all of whom were in the Congress, will recall, 
the admonishment that War Assets had from the Congress in its 
organic act was to dispose of property under certain conditions in 
the least possible time. We were at that time, as we were practically 
up to the close of our business, under constant scrutiny by select 
committees of the Congress and regular committees of the Congress, 
which were almost daily holding hearings on procedures and on the 
results of disposal. Our appropriations were asked for and were 
granted by the Congress on the basis of a program which we projected 
that anticipated we would make certain disposals or a certain volume 
of disposals, and if we did not hit that volume of disposals, we found 
ourselves inadequately financed. 

So there was constant pressure from strictly an administrative 
standpoint to dispose of surplus property. 

In addition to that, there was the very legitimate requirement that 
surplus property be disposed of as rs apidly as possible in order that 
it be worked into the transition period in our economy, from the 
all-out war economy to the civilian economy. And so we were 
anxious to dispose of it. 

In this particular case, we were particularly anxious, because 
indications were, along about this time, that the Department of 
Justice was likely to approve our disposal to Columbia Steel, and 
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Columbia Steel had served notice on us that it wanted the property 
cleared to move in as rapidly as possible to build a steel production 
plant on the west coast out of what has been an aluminum plant. 
And so we were anxious to dispose of it. 

In addition to this, we had tried up to that time various and sundry 
methods of disposal. We had generally offered public offerings. sealed 
bids, t he highest cash bid. We had tried certain de VICeS for disposal 
in order to try to get a greater return to the Government. 

In our staff meetings, it was brought to my attention by Mr. Ten 
Eyck and others who were in charge of this type of disposal, that 
this was a facility that lent itself to a disposal on a salvaging or 
recovery basis, where the equipment could be sold piece by piece or 
block by block; which is an expe nsive undertaking for the Govern- 
ment. And asa result of such analysis i the ieichinitining experts, a 
memorandum was submitted to me on March the 22d, which directed 
that this particular property would be disposed of on a basis of a 
cuaranteed cash return to the Government, and above that an 
incentive to the contractor to participate in the maximum dollar that 
he could get as a result of the disposal. In other words, on a percentage 
basis. 

Now, we had tried a forms of this before on various types of 
property. Normally, it was on a net basis, where the Government 
had to go in and audit al supervise all of the disposal activities. This 
turned out to be very expe nsive, 

This memorandum provided for disposal on a gross basis, where it 
would just be a simple contract with a cash guaranty to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government’s participating percentage-wise in every- 
thing above that minimum cash guaranty. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Now, Mr. Larson, right there: To recap here a 
minute; in the spring, the early spring, of ’48, these thre e companies 
you mentioned, the American Co. and Mr. Anthony and the Dulien 
Steel Products, each had submitted bids for this electrical equipment 
at Torrance? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. FuanaGan. The highest bid was from Mr. Anthony of $785,000. 
That was a straight cash transaction or straight deal. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Franacan. And that came into Washington. And now do I 
understand that your board or your experts here decided that that 
was too low a price for this property, and for that reason they said, 
“Let us sell it on a percentage basis’? In other words, ‘‘Let’s get a 
certain amount of cash from the purchaser, plus a percentage of 
everything over and above what he sells the property for in a salvage 
operation’? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. There was divided opinion in the 
shop, but I made the decision that it would be sold on that basis on 
March the 22d. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And that was on March the 22d, 1948? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Munpt. Were the cash figures $785,000? 

Mr. Larson. Did what? 

Senator Munpt. Was the specified cash payment $785,000? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, Senator. 
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Senator Munpr. And the Government would get a percentage of 
anything above that? 

Mr. Larson. No. In that memorandum we didn’t go into the 
aspects of this particular deal. That was a memorandum setting up 
the policy that would be followed and outlining the procedure that 
would be followed in the consideration of this type of case. And it was 
submitted back to the administrative people and to the review board 
to work out the details, which would include the amount of cash that 
would be guaranteed and the percentages above that. It would vary 
with the type of equipment, with markets, with dismantling difficulties, 
and all that sort of thing. 

Senator Munpr. Were new bids called for, then, in connection with 
this new program? 

Mr. Larson. Yes; I was coming to that. 

Mr. Fuanacan. I think we can help the Senator, here. The 
$785,000 bid, as I recall, was the highest straight cash offering that was 
made by the first three bidders. Those were all rejected on the 
grounds that they felt they could get more by taking a minimum 
amount of cash pius a percentage over and above that. Is thas, 
correct? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. This $785,000 bid did not include 
any percentage arrangement. 

Mr. FuanaGan. That was a straight cash bid. 

Mr. Larson. Now, along about this time, Mr. Irwin Geiger 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Just before you get into the matter of Mr. Geiger 
This decision, then, on the part of vour experts here in Washington 
whereby they advised you that instead of selling this equipment ot 
plants of this type for straight cash vou ought to get a minimum 
amount of cash plus a percentage: was that the idea of vour own board, 
or was that the idea of some of these bidders who were already in thi 
deal? 

Mr. Larson. Well, that is what I am leading to 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Fine. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Geiger, along about this time—well, before I cet 
to Mr. Geiger, this was a plan that had been developing as a result of 
our experience with these other plans, which proved to be expensivi 
and costly to the Government. The nucleus of such plan was brought 
to my attention from time to time by certain bids that were submitted 
by people, that did include this general type of arrangement, not 
exactly but generally. As a matter of fact, we tried this, on the dis- 
posal of an ordnance plant down in Tennessee put there was not a 
fair trial, because that property was contaminated with powder, and 
it was dangerous, and the costs ran up so high that it wasn’t fair. 

We tried it again out at Ogden, Utah, and it didn’t work out so well 
there, because we had too many strings on the contractor. We were 
following him closely. 

Now, along about this time, Mr. Geiger came in with a proposal. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. At that time, is that Mr. Irwin Geiger? 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Irwin Geiger, who was the attorney for Dulien 
Steel Products. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. How do vou spell that name, Geiger? 

Mr. Larson. G-e-i-g-e-r, 

Mr. Franacan. And he was the attorney for the Dulien Steel 
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Mr. Larson. That is what is reflected by my records, and since 
then in my dealings with him, I have come to deal with him in that 
capacity. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And so that we can fully identify him here, did he 
not later become the attorney for the Landulant Syndicate, which 
ended up buying this? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. ’ 

Mr. FLuanaGan. Tell us about Mr. Geiger. 

Mr. Larson. He brought in an offer from the Dulien Steel Products 
Co. and associates for a minimum guaranty of $725,000 and a per- 
centage of 50 percent for the next $500,000, I believe it was, and 40 
percent for all over. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Do your records show when Mr. Geiger came in 
with this proposal, this new proposal? 

Mr. Larson. Yes; they do, Mr. Flanagan. They do reflect that. 
[ am sorry I didn’t add that to my notes. 

Mr. Fuanacan. I think that you will find that that was on June 
23, 1948. 

Mr. Larson. Well, it was sometime after—I didn’t realize that 
was it, but it was some time after this decision of March 22. 

I don’t know whether that was the first one or not. 

Mr. FLtanaGan. I think possibly he made one prior to that. 

Mr. Larson. Yes; I think he did. If it is important, I will get it 
and supply it for the record. 

That was the general tenor of that offer, I think. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Who was Mr. Geiger representing at that time? 

Mr. Larson. To the best of my recollection, he was representing 
Dulien and associates. 

Mr. Franacan. Who were Dulien’s associates at that time? Was 
Mr. Anthony in with him at that time? 

Mr. Larson. No; I don’t thirk Anthony was in with him at that 
time. I think Land was in with him at that time. 

Mr. Fianacan. Just Mr. Land and Dulien? 

Mr. Larson. I think that is correct, but I am not quite certain, 

Mr. Fuanacan. That is Sidney Land, of the L. J. Land Co. of 
New York? 

Mr. Larson. I think that is correct. 

Mr. FranaGan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Larson. Now, on April 5, this property was advertised again, 
as Senator Mundt asked a while ago. Here was a new method of 
offering, and therefore it was incumbent upon us to be fair to every- 
body, to offer it again. That property was reoffered, with a cut-off 
date on June 11. And, as a result of that offer, only one bid 
was received. And I think I am mistaken—I glance at my notes 
here. That bid was the one that I have described, the $725,000 
cash, 50 percent of the first $500,000 and 40 percent of the second 
$500,000, and thereafter. 

I don’t reeall the terms of the first proposal that Mr. Geiger made, 
but 1 understand that he will be a witness here and you can get that 
information from him. 

Mr. FLanacan. At any event, you advertised the property again 
on April 5? 

Mr. Larson. April 5. That is correct. 
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Mr. FuanaGan. And did you again advertise it in the papers 
throughout the country and prepare brochures? 

Mr. Larson. No; we advertised it only to the people who had bid 
on the previous basis, as I recall, which was our custom. I mean, 
you had to start narrowing this thing down, or you would have been 
offering from now till doomsday. 

So it was our custom that when we got responsible bidders in, we 
would confine reofferings to those who had come in and participated 
under the terms of the previous offerings. And as a result of that 
offering, this matter came under very intensive study, by staff as 
well as by the Real Property Review Board. 

Also, this was approaching the end of the fiseal year. The end 
of the fiscal year was an important period to me, and as a result of 
the tickler system in my office, which disclosed the status of the 
disposal of every piece of property that was in the process of disposal, 
we put forth efforts to complete disposal, so as to get within our 
appropriations approaching the end of the fiscal vear. And I recall 
that this matter was brought to my attention as the result of this 
administrative procedure, which is common in industry and in 
government. 

As a result of these intensive hearings before the Board—and 
incidentally, this offer was an offer by Anthony, Land, and Dulien. 

Senator Munpr. Do I understand that this last offer was just made 
to the three? You made another offering, and I think vou said you 
made your last offering just to the people who had bid on the previous 
one. 

Mr. Larson. I think that is correct. 

Senator Munpr. There were only three bidders on the previous one? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. So that the last offering was made to only three 
people? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator Munor. Of the three who were given an opportunity to 
submit a new bid, did all three of them then participate? 

Mr. Larson. No, there was only one bid submitted, but it included 
two of the previous bidders, who had formed an association for the 
submission of this bid. 

Senator Munpr. Anthony and Dulien are the two? 

Mr. Larson. Anthony and Dulien, and Land also, to the extent 
that he was in the informal offer that had been made by Geiger. I 
don’t know the details of that. I don’t think it was revealed in the 
offer that was made. 

I could be slightly mistaken about the width of this offer, but I 
recall that that was our procedure. 

Senator Munpr. Right on that point, while you made the offer 
only to the previous bidders, is it not true that anyone else could 
have come in there and made offers? It wasn’t limited to those 
three; was it? 

Mr. Larson. As was our custom, it was not limited to those three. 
We would have at that time considered another offer. After that 
cut-off date, however, we would not have considered any other offer. 
It would not have been fair to the people who had been bidding legiti- 
mately and openly prior to that time. 
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Senator Munpr. It was not readvertised generally, was it, Mr. 
Larson? 

Mr. Larson. No; our procedures did not call for it being readver- 
tised generally, Senator. 

Let me check my notes here, now, to make certain about that. 

February the 19th was the first informal offer that was just sub- 
mitted voluntarily and on his own initiative by Mr. Geiger, represent- 
ing the Dulien Steel Products Co. ‘That offer called for a cash pavy- 
ment and participation in the sales above the cash payment on a per- 
centage basis. ‘The initials of Mr. Anthony are J. H. Anthony: 

Thereafter, in accordance with procedures the Los Angeles office prepared a 
new offering, an advertisement 
Now, I am mistaken. It was publicly advertised. 

An advertisement in line with the recommendations of the Washington General 
Review Board, which offering provided an inspection period from April 5, 1949 

Mr. FLANAGAN. 1948, that should be. 

Mr. Larson (reading): 

1948—through April 19, 1948, with negotiations to close at 4:30 p. m. Cali- 
fornia daylight time, April 23, 1948. 

‘This is an interesting point, and this is why my confusion in recol- 
lection of the record. I don’t want to prolong the time of the com- 
mittee, but I think this is interesting. 

On April 8, 1948, as a result of conferences that I had had with the 
Armed Services Committee of the Congress and with the officials of 
the Department of Defense and the Munitions Board, 1 issued a 
directive to freeze immediately all industrial real property, including 
machine tools and other production equipment, until an opportunity 
could be had by the Munitions Board to screen this property. That 
had the effect of making impossible any such sale. 

On May 7, as a result of notification of the Munitions Board that 
this plant could not be included in an industrial reserve because of 
the power limitations for the production of aluminum, and so forth 
on May the 7th, this freeze was lifted. And negotictions were com 
menced im accordance with the latest offering. ‘The cutoff date for 
those negotiations was June 11. 

Now, as a result of this public advertising, after the method of 
offering had been made, there was only one bid which came in, which 
is the bid I have described. And then there was another cutoff date 
set after the lifting of the freeze, after which there would be no further 
negotiation. Now, that is necessary, as you can appreciate, in orderly 
running an organization for the disposal of real estate. Because, as | 
said a while ago, vou have got to have a definite time beyond which 
you just won't keep taking offers and taking offers. 

Senator Hory. Did you give the amount of that bid? 

Mr. Larson. The amount of that bid was $790,000 in cash, plus 
a percentage in gross sales, the percentage to be negotiated 

Weill, that leaves us up to June 11, 1948. The review board then 
took the latest proposals and reviewed them. And as a_ result 
of their several meetings, which were held from June into July, a 
recommendation was made, as was the custom of the review board, on 
July 13, that a counterproposal be submitted to the Anthony-Dulien- 
Land combine. 
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Mr. FLuanaGan. That was on July 13, now, that vour board of 
review made a counterproposal to the Dulien-Land-Anthony syndicate 
known as the Landulant Syndicate? 

Mr. Larson. I don’t recall, Mr. Flanagan, whether they adopted 
the name “Landulant”’ after this was closed or at that time, but it 
included those people. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Here for the record, 1 would like to place in the 
record, with the chairman’s permission, a memorandum dated July 
13, 1948, which is the statement of the counterproposal which was 
made by the general board of the War Assets Administration on 
July 13. 

Senator Hory. That will be admitted as exhibit No. 1. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1,” and will 
be found in the appendix on p. 124.) 

Mr. Franacan. And this counterproposal is made out to contractor 
J. H. Anthony, Inc., and it provides that all of the first $75,000 from 
the sale will be turned over to the Government, and that 50 percent 
of gross sales in excess of $750,000 up to $1,000,000, and then that the 
Government would get 50 percent of everything they sold between 
$750,000 and $1,000,000, and 60 percent of everything in excess of a 
million dollars. There are a few other provisions that we won't 
need to go into here. 

We will place that in the record, then, as exhibit No. 1. 

What happened next, Mr. Larson, after your Board had decided, 
on the 13th? 

Mr. Larson. That was transmitted to me through the normal 
channels, and as a result of these factors, which | have alluded to, 
lt was deemed appropriate that we take early action on this. 

While this type of record was not a permanent record, and there is 
no means of refreshing my recollection on exactly how or through 
what means the appointment was made, an appointment was made to 
see me on July 14th to consider this matter, by Mr. Land, Mr. Sidney 
Land, whom | had not, prior to that time, met, who was represented 
as a partner in this proposal which had been made as a result of these 
offerings. 

Mr. Land came to my office, accompanied by Mr. Joe Labowitz, 
who had been in my office on two or three occasions, or one or two 
previous occasions, in connection with other matters, and whom | 
knew to be a representative of Samuels and Son. It was pointed out 
to me that he, Mr. Labowitz, was a participant in this combine that 
was going into the merchandising of this equipment. 

Mr. FLanacan. Well, now, again to get the record straight, Mr 
Land, Mr. Sidney Land, and Mr. Joseph Labowitz, then came to your 
ofhce on the 14th of July? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. With their offer to the counterproposal which 
had been submitted by your General Board the day before? 

Mr. Larson. No. As I recall, they had no knowledge, or they 
didn’t indicate that they knew, the terms of the counterproposal. 
The counterproposal would not have been submitted from the Board 
It would have been submitted through the General Disposal Division 
of War Assets after it had been approved by myself 
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Mr. Franacan. But at the time of your meeting with Land and 
Labowitz on the 14th, did you know that on the 13th your Board 
had made this counterproposal? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, 1 had the record of the Board before me. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Then you knew what your Board had in mind 
when you were meeting with Land and Labowitz, who were coming 
in with their proposal? 

Mr. Larson. Well, I think the file did not reach me until the 14th, 
or just prior to my meeting. 

As a matter of fact, | think I had to send for the file. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. But, in any event, by the time Land and Labowitz 
got there, you knew what your Board was encountering, their 
proposal? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, I knew generally what the counterproposal was. 

Mr. FiranaGan. Now, do you know how Mr. Land and Mr. Labo- 
witz happened to get this appomtment with you on the 14th? 

Mr. Larson. No, I have no knowledge whatsoever as to how they 
did. I assume that they were following this matter because of their 
obvious interest. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Had you personally talked with any one either 
by phone or personally in connection with this deal previously, any 
of the proposed purchasers? 

Mr. Larson. To the best of my recollection, and I am sure that 
[ would have recalled because of my interest in this matter, for reasons 
which I have stated, I can state categorically that L talked to no one 
outside of my own staff about what had transpired in connection with 
the recommendation of the Board that a counterproposal be 
submitted. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did Mr. Frank Nathan call and make this ap- 
pointment for either Land or Labowitz? 

Mr. Larson. I have no knowledge of how the appointment was 
made, but 1 would say that he did not make the appointment, because 
I know of no way he could have been a with the details. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Up to this point, July 14, 1948, had Mr. Nathan 
discussed this case with you directly or aire etly? 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Nathan never discussed this case with me prior 
to that time nor after that time. 

Mr. FuanaGan. When did you find out that Mr. Frank Nathan 
was one of the participants in this syndicate? 

Mr. Larson. On or about the first of November 1951, when two 
newspaper reporters came to my office and told me that there was a 
rumor going around that Mr. Nathan had participated in the proceeds 
of this disposal. That is the first knowledge I had, and as a result of 
that knowledge I requested that my Compliance Division make an 
immediate investigation, which they did; the results of which have 
been made available to the staff of this committee, and the results of 
which disclosed, as I testified before the King committee, the partici- 
pation of Frank Nathan in the profits made by the Landulant Corp. 
to the extent of $57,000. 

Mr. FianaGan. As a matter of fact, as the record will bring out 
later, we should indicate now that Mr. Labowitz and Mr. Nathan 
participated in 20 percent of the profits of this transaction, which 
netted either of them approximately $57,000. Was that . your 
findings? 
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Mr. Larson. That was what was disclosed as a result of my Com- 
pliance Division’s investigation started in November. 

Mr. FuanaGan. In any event, on July 14, 1948, you met with Mr. 
Land and Mr. Labowitz? 

Mr. Larson. | met with Mr. Land and Mr. Labowitz in my office, 
and we met for some time, I would say for 30 or 45 minutes, perhaps. 
The discussion was entirely around the details of handling the dis- 
posal, such as whether it would be as is, where is, or f. 0. b., and who 
would pay the cost of crating and shipping the equipment, and the 
amount of money for an individual sale that would be required to be 
submitted to the Government for approval before it went through, 
and such details as that. 

At the beginning of the conference, I distinctly recall that I notified 
Mr. Land and Mr. Labowitz that a counterproposal had been made. 
I told them what the counterproposal was, the details of which in- 
cluded the limitation on crating and shipping, or a limitation on the 
amount of a purchase which could be made without submission to the 
Government, and that limitation was $10,000. 

Mr. FLanaGan. That was the counterproposal of your own Review 
Board? 

Mr. Larson. Of the Board. Those were the matters which were 
objected to. There was an objection to the percentages. Mr. Land 
and Mr. Labowitz felt that the percentage participation was too high. 

As a result of that negotiation—in the meantime, I told them that 
they were going to have an opportunity to turn down a counterpro- 
posal—Mr. Land says, ‘‘ Well, 1 will have to turn down this counter- 
proposal because of these other conditions.”” IL told Mr. Land, I 
remember distinctly, that | was not in a position to evaluate such 
things as f. o. b., the amount of a sale which should be approved by 
the Government, the crating, and that sort of thing, and that was 
something which he would have to work out with my staff. And Mr. 
Land told me that he was going to Europe and would like to get this 
matter closed; whereupon, | called in my general counsel and a 
stenographer, and I dictated a memorandum of intent which bound 
the Government to make this disposal to Mr. Land, Mr. Dulien, and 
Mr. Anthony and their associates on the basis set forth in that 
memorandum. 

I deviated from the proposal of the Board, in that I raised the 
percentages somewhat, which would have resulted in bringing in, I 
think, some $47,000 more to the Government, figured back on a basis 
of what has happened since that time. 

Mr. Fianacan. Now, at this point, I will ask the chairman to 
place in the record a copy of this memorandum which Mr. Larson 
just described, dated July 14, 1948, and signed by Mr. Larson. 

Senator Hory. That will be marked ‘Exhibit No. 2.” 

(The memorandum referred to was marked ‘Exhibit No. 2,’’ and will 
be found in the appendix on p. 124.) 

Mr. Fuanagan. And the general provisions of this agreement, 
which you then signed, in the presence of these men—lI believe you 
handed a copy to them, did you not, at that time? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. We talked a few minutes. It required a 
stenographer to type this up. Copies were signed by each. And 
they left. They were in my office perhaps 45 minutes. 
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Mr. FuanaGan. And this generally provided that the first $750,000 
from the sale of the facilities will go to the Government, that 50 
percent of the gross sales, between $750,000 and $1,200,000 would 
go to the Government, and that 60 percent of gross sales in excess of 
$1,200,000 would go to the Government. 

Mr. Larson. Now, I would like to recapitulate at this time for the 
benefit of the committee. 

Here is a sale, the highest cash offer of which that we had was 
$785,000 cash, and no more to the Government. As a result of this 
type of disposal, which proved highly successful, the Government has 
received $1,744,496 and, I think, some few cents, or approximately 
$1,000,000 more than if we had followed the urgent recommenda- 
tions of our Los Angeles office and our San Francisco office. So, 
obviously, it was a good proposal for the Government. It was also a 
simple project to administer, because the Government was not 
interested in the costs of the contractor. The Government was only 
interested in the gross of the contractor. And so the contractor could, 
under the terms of this contract, do what he wished to do with his 
part of the proceeds of such a sale. 

Mr. FranaGan. And how much did the contractor get out of this? 
What was his gross? 

Mr. Larson. According to the investigation which I alluded to a 
while ago, which I instituted, it appears from the books of the Landul- 
lant Corp. that the profit to the contractor was $590,913.43. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. So that the Government got $1,744,000, approxi- 
mately, out of this transaction, and the syndicate which handled the 
salvage had a gross profit of $590,000. 

Mr. Larson. I think that was a net profit. 


Mr. FranaGcan. Or a net profit. [ am sorry. <A net profit of 
$590,000. 
Mr. Larson. That is correct. And the Government was not 


required to maintain staff and inspection and all of that sort of thing, 
except in a very minimum sort of way. So there was no minimum cost 
to the Government to speak of after that happened. 

Senator Munpr. Now, while we are trying to figure out what the 
Government got back: You testified earlier that the Justice Depart- 
ment had indicated to you they were going to approve this $5,500,000 
bid of Columbia Steel. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. Did they ultimately approve that? 

Mr. Larson. They ultimately did approve that, and one of the 
provisions of this memorandum of intent, where | bound the Govern- 
ment to deal with these people—incidentally, there was never any 
question about who we would deal with at this point, because of just 
what I have said. You can’t bring other people in. And here wer 
what I knew to be reputable people according to the file. 5. J. Land 
was reputable. According to our previous dealings with Samuels & 
Son, Which Mr. Laborwitz was connected with, they were reputable 
high class people. And Dulien had established his credit with us, and 
so forth. 

Senator Munpr. What the Government got actually was about 
$7,200,000 from it. Is that right? 

Mr. Larson. I don’t have the figures, Senator, on the incidental 
personalty that was not included in this sale. The Government got 
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approximately 4% million out of the real property, and $1,744,000 
out of this property. 

Senator Munpr. That would be $6,200,000 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. And could vou make a rough estimate of what the 
other incidental property came to? 

Mr. Larson. Most of the rest of it was property like ae cks 
and a lot of things like that, kilns, and so forth, that were so built 
into the property that there was only salvage recovered, because they 
had to be completely torn up to get out, and I think that that ran 
less than a million dollars. 

Senator Munpr. So it would be a pretty fair estimate to say that 
the Government got out of this total return around $7 million? 

a Larson. That would be a pretty fair estimate, ves 

enator Mi xpr. And what was the total original wartime cost of 
an property 

Mr. Larson. The total original wartime cost was something over 
$20 million 

senator NLUND1 S20 million. The ng about 30 pereent back? 

Mr. Larson. About 30 percent. And it is interesting to note, and 
it certainly has been heartening to me, at least insofar as the admin- 
istrative aspects of this transaction are concerned, that in the vear 
of 1948, for used equipment, industrial equipment, the return to the 
Government, compared Lo acquisition cost, Was 11.5 percent of acqul- 
sition cost. This particular project brought us back 30 percent of 
acquisition cost on the basis of the electrical equipment 

So, as a result of these negotiations, and as a result of the actions of 
all of us who participated in it, it did inure to a tremendous benefit to 
the Government compared to what we were doing in other lines at 
that time. 

Senator Munpr. Let me ask vou whether vour compliance or any 
other investigative branch of vour shop down there has made other 
studies as to what returns the private individuals have profited in 
transactions of this tvpe. This group made about 30 percent. 

Mr. Larson. Well, the average return as nearly as we can figure 
it on general run of industrial equipment has been about 12 percent. 

Senator Munpr. You mean profit to the private enterprisers who 
went into it? 

Mr. Larson. | am sorry, Senator. I didn’t follow you. 

Senator Munpr. | am talking about whether vou had any occasion 
to study—vyou said you did make a study of this, because of news- 
paper reports, and so forth, and you found out that the individuals 
involved, the private individuals, made about 30-percent profit. 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. And I was wondering whether you had had occa- 
sion, as a sort of a check on the value that you were getting back for 
the Government, to make other studies of other individuals who had 
purchased Government surplus and sold it again, and whether 30- 
percent profit was about the average they made. Or did they make 
more than that, or less than that, ordinarily? 

Mr. Larson. No, I am sorry, Senator. We have never made such 
a study as that. The transactions that come to my mind, where 
for some reason or other we have had occasion to go into returns, indi- 
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cate all the way from in some cases several hundred percent profit, 
down to considerable losses. 

Senator Horny. Were those industrial plants, and so forth, on this 
same basis, so much cash and a certain percentage of what they 
realized? Or just straight sales? 

Mr. Larson. No; the great majority of our disposals were just 
straight sales, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. Therefore, you would not have occasion to know 
how much profit they made through dispositions. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct; yes. 

Now, to complete what transpired, following my issuance of this 
memorandum of intent, to the Landulant group, or what became the 
Landulant group, they were directed to work out the details through 
the office of the general counsel. Now, there was no definitive con- 
tract yet, at this time. This was just a memorandum of intent, with 
the provision that the Munitions Board had to first clear this property 
and indicate that it did not want to take it and put it into the indus- 
trial reserve. And in that connection I might say that this particular 
type of property, which was acquired and built during the period of an 
emergency, was not what you call standard electric equipment. It 
was equipment that was built under emergency conditions and re- 
quired some reworking before it could be utilized, and therefore that 
was one of the reasons why it was not attractive to the Munitions 
Board. And eventually, that freeze was lifted. But that was one 
of the conditions of this memorandum of intent. 

The other condition, as I have stated, was that the details be worked 
out with the general counsel as to the time element—or another pro- 
vision of this was that it had to be cleared by February 1, I think, 
1949, so that Columbia Steel could go into the property. 

Now, the record then discloses that Mr. Geiger, representing these. 
people, went into negotiations with the office of the general counsel 
and the general disposal people in all of these details. Those negotia- 
tions continued intensively until August the 17th, 1948, or approxi- 
mately 1 month later. In other words, a contract was not entered 
into ln and this thing was not buttoned up finally, until August 
17. All of those negotiations were carried on by members of my staff. 
I was informed from time to time as to the progress. They reached an 
impasse on these details, such as f. o. b., crating, and so forth. 

In order to reach a final conclusion, an offer was made by the con- 
tractor, through his attorney, Mr. Geiger, that the Government’s 
participation be increased an additional 5 percent. So, instead of 
50 percent, it was raised to 55 percent above $750,000, and instead 
of 60 percent of over $2,000,000, 65 percent was to be the Govern- 
ment’s participation. So this contract was improved by further 
negotiations after my actions in issuing the memorandum of intent, 
which I think discloses prudence on the part of the Government. 

Now, that is, gentlemen, not as briefly as I had hoped I could give 
it to you, but I think with the background and facts that develop, ] 
hope, a clear picture of the attitude of myself and my staff and my 
whole organization toward its job at that time and all other times so 
far as my knowledge is concerned. 

Now, perhaps it would be appropriate at this time to state that in 
the course of our investigation which led to my request that this 
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committee look into—or was one of the things—this whole trans- 
action—certain things which were shocking to me were divulged. 

One of them was that there were rumors at this time, among these 
participants, as reflected by a communication written by Mr. Geiger, 
which I think will come out in the course of this hearing, where he 
reiterated that allegations were made to these pariners that if this 
matter were not settled between the partners, and participants let it, 
it would be blocked. I say to you categorically, gentlemen, that no 
such thing could have happened. This offer and this type of disposal 
was satisfactory to the Review Board, to a majority of the Review 
Board, to my staff, and to myself. 

The results have proven the wisdom of our judgment at that time. 
And there could have been no blocking of this proposal. And it is 
with extreme regret that I found, as a result of that investigation, 
that an individual by the name of Frank Nathan was purported to 
have made allegations through others that he could have blocked this 
deal. 

Now, I say to you again categorically, that that could not possibly 
have happe aaa The only thing that could have h: appened, if we hi id 
not been satisfied with this: If somebody had come in and had offe nee 
$5 million for this property, then of course, we would have had t 
readvertise it. But it would have been reoffered publicly with that 
kind of a proposal. 

And we, in the Government, in this kind of a situation, owe an obli- 
gation to the people who are dealing with the Government in good 
faith, and we don’t make a practice of kicking the people out in order 
to let somebody in who has had a chance to look over the shoulder 
and who has had a chance to know what the proposals have been; be- 
cause they are public property and they can be determined. 

So I say to you categorically that could not have happened. 

Senator Hory. Mr. Larson, then independent of any activities or 
operations of Mr. Nathan, this contract would have carried out just 
as it was? 

Mr. Larson. Absolutely, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hory. And whether or not he participated in it, would have 
had no effect on it at all. 

Mr. Larson. Well, I think it would not. I think even had we 
known that Mr. Nathan was participating in this—at that time we had 
not learned the things about the manner in which Mr. Nathan operated 
that led him to later be placed on the refer list. But I think intuitively 
at that time, we would have certainly looked at it a little longer and a 
little closer. Because, as I say, and as I said before the King com- 
mittee, Mr. Nathan is a citizen of the United States and is entitled to 
deal with the Government so long as he deals in a manner befitting the 
responsibilities of a citizen of the United States. And that would not 
have precluded the stopping of this deal, nor would we have been 
interested about what the partners did with their part of it. Because 
the Government was participating in the gross. And we were not 
concerned with the net. 

Senator Horny. And the question of whether or not Mr. Nathan was 
to have any profits in that did not enter into it in any way, shape, or 
form? 

Mr. Larson. It didn’t enter into it in any way, shape, or form, nor 
did I have any knowledge of it until the time I have indicated. 
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Senator Munpr. Mr. Larson, I think vou had better explain in the 
public hearing, as vou did in the executive session, your bureaucratic 
lingo down there with regard to “refer” list. ‘To the average reader, 
that might mean vou were putting Mr. Nathan on a blue-chip list 
for reference and special consideration. | think vou had perhaps 
better explain that. 

Mr. Fuanacan. I think we will develop that right here, if T might, 
and we will get right to that point in chronological order. 

Could vou tell the committee when and under what circurmstances 
vou first met Frank Nathan? 

Mr. Larson. Yes; | met Mr. Nathan in Pittsburgh in the early 
part of 1947 in the Wilham Penn Hotel. | was in company with 
Father Smith, the president of Duquesne University, with whom | 
was discussing some matters of some surplus buildings. Mr. Nathan 
eame into the lounge of the hotel in company with Sidney Abrams, 
a man | had known in the Army as Lt. Sidney Abrams. Father 
Smith was acquainted with both Mr. Abrams and Mr. Nathan, and 
{ met him under those circumstances, and we sat down together and 
chatted for maybe 30 or 40 minutes, or maybe longer, as | remember, 
on that OCCASION. 

Mr. FuanaGan. That was in early 1947. After that, when did 
vou again see Nathan, to the best of vour recollection, or have any 
contacts with him? 

Mr. Larson. | can’t fix the time, Mr. Flanagan, but it was some 
time within several weeks after that time, when he came to my 
office l was then general counsel of the War Assets Administra- 
tion—in connection with making some inquiries about disposals, and 
| sent him on to the people who handled it, because we didn’t handle 
anv disposals in the general counsel’s office. From that time on, he 
was In my office several times in the course of that vear. 

After L became Associate Administrator and Administrator, he 
called at my office a few times. There was a noticeable dropping olf 
in his calling, along in the early part of 1948, as | recollect, and I did 
not see a great deal of him in 1948, although he did call me on the 
telephone several times, as | remember, generally, during that vear, 
both at home and at the office. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Now, prior to the summer of 1948 or at any time 
prior to this Landulant transaction, vou knew, did vou not, that Mr. 
Nathan was engaging in business of at least attempting to buy surplus 
property? 

Mr. Larson. Oh, ves. He indicated that to me on his first visit 
to me in War Assets, after this meeting. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Prior to the Landulant transaction, did he ever 
tell you that he had been successful in cansummating any of these 
surplus property deals? 

Mr. Larson. No; no; he never—because I dealt with Mr. Nathan 
as I deal with all people who make inquiries about the status of 
specific transactions or specific offerings. I do not carry that knowl- 
edge with me. I cannot, and perform my duties. And I put them 
in the line of operations where they would normally, like any other 
citizen, develop that information. 

Mr. FianaGcan. Now, still, up until the summer of 1948, would 
you describe your relationship with Nathan as a casual business 
relationship, or a social relationship? Or what was it? 
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Mr. Larson. Well, I would describe it as a casual relationship; 
certainly not a business relationship, certainly not a social relation- 
ship. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you ever go out with him socially up to that 
point? 

Mr. Larson. No; I never went out with him what I would call 
socially in my life. 

Mr. FLanaGcan. He would come to your office occasionally, as you 
testified? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. I would see him in the hotel, in 
the lobby of the hotel, would stop and chat with him. He was in 
company with an old friend of mine and a man with whom I had had 
some dealings when | was practicing law in Oklahoma at one time, I 
think. I have forgotten whether it was the Statler or the Mayflower. 
And we sat down together and visited. That, and occasions when | 
would run into him. I ran into him, as I described, before the King 
committee, at Miami Beach at the dedication of the Mount Sinai 
Hospital there 

Mr. Franacan. When was that, Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Larson. That was in December of 1949 

Mr. FLranaGan. Now, when did it first come to your attention 
that he was using your name or using the fact that he knew you? 

Mr. Larson. It came to my attention as a result of a confidential 
communication made available to me from a member of the Justice 
Department. 

Mr. FuanaGan. When was that? 

Mr. Larson. Along in November of 1948. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. And what was the content, the general substance 
of that communication? 

Mr. Larson. Well, the substance of that communication was that 
a check had been made on Mr. Nathan, and it had been determined 
that he had had, I think, three minor altercations with police officers 
involving some minor offenses. Oné of them, I think, was an OPS 
violation. Another one involved a check. Another one involved a 
vagraney charge. And the surveillance that had been put on this 
man indicated that he had the habit of dropping names of people in 
conversation, around in public places, and that my name was included 
in one of those that had been overheard to have been used. 

Mr. FranaGan. You think that was in about November 1948; 
and having heard this information that he had been arrested on 
occasions, or had been in difficulties with the law, and that he had 
been using your name, what did vou do about it? 

Mr. Larson. Well, Limmediately communicated to my Compliance 
people to make a further investigation of his activities within our 
organization, and if there had been activities or conduct such as would 
justify it, that he should be put on the refer list. 

Mr. FLaAnaGAn. I have here a copy of a communication, or a short 
memorandum, dated November 3, 1948, to Mr. Shacklette, S-h-a-e-k- 
l-e-t-t-e, from the Administrator, and it is signed, ‘J. L.,”’ and it says: 

A fellow by the name of Frank Nathan is hanging around here a great deal 
he has been using my name a great deal. TI have known him for some time but 


not that well—check on him—maybe he should go on the refer list—let me know 
what you learn. 
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Now, was that the communication that you sent to Mr. Shacklette, 
who was head of your Compliance Unit? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Mr. Chairman, I ask that this be placed in the 
record as an exhibit. 

Senator Horny. Exhibit 3. 

(The document referred to was marked ‘‘ Exhibit No. 3.’’) 

Mr. FLanaGan. Now, what happened after vou sent this letter to 
the head of your Compliance Unit, or this note? 

Mr. Larson. Well, my people reported to me from time to time 
that Mr. Nathan came into the office with people, conferred with 
various members of the staff, and made inquiries about the status of 
property for disposal, and that he appeared before the Review Board 
In company with people interested in prese uting their side of the case 
in certain matters. I have forgotten just what they were now. 

Mr. FranaGan. Was the Landulant matter one of them? 

Mr. Larson. No. This was November, and the Landulant matter 
had been closed, as far as I was concerned, in August. 

As a result of these continuing appearances, and as a result of the 
general persistency of Mr. Nathan, I felt that it was appropriate that 
he be put on the refer list, and Mr. Shacklette placed him on the refer 
list, | think some time ™ 1949, in the early part of 1949. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. In June of 1949, he was placed on your refer list? 

Mr. Larson. I thought it was earlier than that. 

But prior to that time there was nothing in Mr. Nathan’s conduct 
other than what had been communicated to me, as I indicated, from 
the Department of Justice, except this persistency. Mr. Nathan had 
also, it had come to my attention, been out to my home State, in 
Oklahoma, and had indicated to people out there that he knew me 
well, and I felt that, as a prudent Government official, a man who 
operated in this manner—that I should put him on the refer list, 
which was a device that the Senator has referred to as bureaucratic, 
but about the only kind of a device I know by which you can wate h 
a citizen; because citizens have rights, and they insist on enforcing 
those rights, as you well know. 

Senator Horny. What was the meaning of putting him on the refer 
list? 

Mr. Larson. Well, the refer list meant that that distribution to all 
our field offices and to the operations disposal staff—that if this man 
came in or if his name appeared, that that transaction in which he 
was making inquiry or in which he was appearing would be submitted 
to the Office of the General Counsel before any action was to be taken 
toward final disposal to that individual. 

Mr. FLanaGan. In other words, that was sort of a watch list or a 
suspect list; was it not? 

Mr. Larson. Well, that is as good a description as any, Mr. Flan- 
agan. It was a device that has grown up within the Government, 
that agencies dealing with the public use in order to be as vigilant 
as we can in protecting ourselves against unscrupulous operators. 
There is a very fine line of distinction between private conduct and 
official conduct, and in either capacity a public official does not have 
the right to insult citizens, unless he has a positive basis for it. This 
is a confidential list and is used for the purposes for which I have 
stated, and was so used in the case of Mr. Nathan. 
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Mr. Fianacan. Now, after you had Mr. Nathan placed on that 
refer list at War Assets in the late spring of 1949, did you continue 
to have contacts with him of any kind? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. Because Mr. Nathan was a very persistent man. 
[ have indicated the occasion at the Mount Sinai Hospital. 

On another trip to Miami, which I made, as I recall, to the real 
estate convention down there in 1950, I saw Mr. Nathan in the hotel 
lobby. 

On another occasion that I have testified to, in December of 1949, 
where Mr. Nathan found me in the lobby of the Waldorf Hotel trying 
to get a hotel reservation—and at that holiday season, it is very 
difficult to get, and he turned in one of his rooms, and I was registered 
in that room, or I registered myself in it. I have related that incident 
publicly heretofore. There were some few telephone conversations. 

Senator Hory. In that same connection, | think it would be well 
to say what you said to us in executive session; that you went to 
pay the bill and you found that he had peid it, and you repaid him 
the amount. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. The next morning I found that he 
had signed, and the signing, whether it was deliberate or not on his 
part, at least included the room that had previously been under his 
registra tis n, and which I took. And later on, i called him in Florida, 
or called his home and left word that I wanted to see him. 

He called me in January of 1950, and I went to the Mayflower 
Hotel and met bim in the lobby and asked him how much this was, 
and he said he didn’t remember. It was the whole bill. It amounted 
to something like $50 or so. 

And we figured that my part of it, my occupancy of one night of 
this room, plus some long-distance calls which | made, plus my break- 
fast which | had served to my room, ran about $19. And I paid him 
$19 there in the lebbv of the hotel, within 2 or 3 weeks after this 
incident happened. 

Mr. Franacan. Now, Mr. Larson, we have had made available t 
us certain records of telephone calls between yourself and Mr. Nathan. 
They start in 1949. We couldn’t get any calls prior to that time. 
They were not available in the record. 1] want to review these with 
you and get your explanation. 

I find here that on the 21st day of July 1949, Nathan called you 
from the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, at Michigan 3000. What is 
that number? Where is that phone located? 

Mr. Larson. That was 2000 Connecticut Avenue, where I was then 
living. 

Mr. FranaGcan. That was your home? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. FranaGan. Do you recall what he called you about at that 
time? 

Mr. Larson. No. As I have previously told the staff, I have no 
recollection of that call whatsoever. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. There seems to be a second call on that same day 
to the same number. 

Mr. Larson. I have no recollection of any call on that day. 

1 do recall, as I stated, that Mr. Nathan had called me several 
times over the telephone. J think I said, in the emotional state in 
which I appeared before the King committee on the night after my 
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name had been dragged publicly by a known representative of gang- 
sters before the public of this country, that he might have called me 
some 30 times, but I don’t think it was that number. 

Now, with the benefit of my own investigators, and this staff, we 
have gone back and reconstructed some of these things. 

Mr. Firanagan, All right. The next one I find here is on August 
3, 1949, when Nathan called you from the Waldorf, again at your 
home. 

Mr. Larson. I have no recollection of that call, Mr. Flanagan, and 
it is possible in my mind that the call may not have been completed, 
because it was a call to a switchboard, which in turn had to go to the 
room, and it might have been just a call to the switchboard. | 
don’t know. 

Mr. FLanaGan. I find here on October 6, 1949, Nathan again 
called you from the Waldorf. You were in Los Angeles at a Drexel 
number. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, but 1 think on that occasion, Mr. Flanagan, I 
did not take the call. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Do you know why you didn’t take it? 

Mr. Larson. No. Because I had no knowledge until your investi- 
gators and mine brought it to my attention that such a call had been 
made. 

Mr. FranaGan. I find here that on December 20, 1949, vou called 
from the Wardman Park Hotel, where | believe you were then residing; 
you called Nathan, at Miami Beach, Fla., his home. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. And my records at the hotel like- 
wise reflect such a call. And | cannot recall the substance of that 
call. My assumption is that it was in connection with informing Mr. 
Nathan, as I had to do on several other occasions, that he could not 
go around to people back in Oklahoma with whom I was talking about 
oil transactions and in connection with activities of my brother, who 
is in that business in Oklahoma, and indicate that he was closely 
associated with me. And it is my assumption that that call was of 
that nature. 

Senator Munpr. While we are on that subject, Mr. Larson, we 
have had it rumored before the committee that you and Mr. Nathan 
were involved in joint oil enterprises. 

Mr. Larson. That is absolutely incorrect, Senator. I have never 
been engaged in any joint enterprise of any kind with Mr. Nathan. 
The lease known as the Conn lease in northeastern Oklahoma County, 
with which I have been familiar for many years, and in which | have 
participated, in which I bought a participation, and gave a check to 
my old and dear friend Bob Nathan—or Bob Jordan, 1 am sorry to 
say—Bob Jordan, a lawyer in Oklahoma City, with whom I practiced 
law at one time, and my participation in that was entirely as a result 
of my knowledge of the value of this property and my association 
with Mr. Jordan. I later learned, as a result of receiving the list of 
participants from the refinery that was purchasing the oil that came 
from those wells that we were fortunate enough to have on that prop- 
erty, that Mr. Nathan and his wife did participate in that lease. 

i later learned from Mr. Jordan that that participation came through 
some Pittsburgh associates of his, through whom he had raised financ- 
ing and with whom Mr. Nathan apparently was connected. 
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Mr. FuanaGcan. On that point, Mr. Larson, I have here a copy of 
one of the statements of crude oil runs on the Billy Conn lease, and 
I understand that these statements are distributed to all shareholders 
in a lease, every month or every 2 months. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. And | think you will find some 80 
participants in this lease. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Thatisright. I notice that you are one of the par- 
ticipants, and Frank Nathan and his wife, Sidney Land, who was 
mentioned here previously, and a bank, for the account of Joe Labo- 
witz, who was mentioned here previously. Now, you say that your 
investment in this lease came strictly as a result of your contacts with 
your friend, Bob Jordan, down in Oklahoma City? 

Mr. Larson. Strictly, Mr. Flanagan, and I had no knowledge of 
these participants until I saw it on this list. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You are talking about Labowitz and Land and 
Nathan and his wife? 

Mr. Larson. Labowitz and Land and Nathan and his wife. 

As I recall, I don’t think their names appeared on the earlier sheets, 
the sheets that were distributed immediately after we got production 
from the first well. 

I think they came in a little later. But I am not certain about that. 
My information from Mr. Jordan is that Mr. Land and Mir. J 
came in through the same source that Mr. Nathan came in 
some Pittsburgh financial connections. 

Mr. Firanacan. Did you participate with Mr. Nathan or Mr. Labo- 
witz or Mr. Land or any of the people in this Landulant transaction 
in any oil deal or oil lease? 

Mr. Larson. I have not participated with those individuals in any 
oil transaction. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Now back to these phone calls again. In 1950, I 
notice that there is a call on the 7th of February 1950, from Nathan 
in Miami Beach to yourself at your home in the Wardman Park. Do 
you recall that telephone call? 

Mr. Larson. I have no recollection of that call, Mr. Flanagan. 
Likewise, there, | am on a switchboard, and it is possible the call never 
got through to me, although I do reeall. I do not recall as late as 
1950, but it could have happened—Mr. Nathan called me. I always 
answer my telephone when it rings, and there have been times when 
I would rather not have talked to Mr. Nathan, but he was on the other 
end of the wire. And there is something within me that prohibits my 
being as rude as I should have been to have protected myself from the 
position | find myself in today in this regard. 

Mr. Fuanacan. I find also a call on the 18th of February 1950 from 
Nathan to yourself at the Wardman Park. 

Mr. Larson. The same comment in regard to that, Mr. Flanagan. 

Mr. FuanaGan. We find here a call on the 28th of February from 
Nathan to you at your offices in the General Services Administration. 
Do vou recall that conversation? 

Mr. Larson. No. Ihave no recollection of that call. 

However, I think—and I am not certain about this—I do have a dis- 
tinct recollection of Mr. Nathan’s having called me at the office. 
Usually I did not take his calls. I think at this particular time, I 
had a relief girl on the board. I am only assuming this. I have no 
specific knowledge of it. And the call did get through to me. And 
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Mr. Nathan was shouting at me over the telephone about the treat- 
ment he had received from my people in connection with the disposal 
of the hotel property in Palm Spring, Calif., in which he felt he and 
his associates had been the high bidder but the transaction did not 
go through. That could have been that call, because, as | remember, 
this was along about the same date. 

Mr. Firanacan. Now, on the 29th, the following day, we find a 
call from you at General Services to Nathan at Miami Beach. 

Mr. Larson. That, Mr. Flanagan, I think is in error, because, as 
[ recall, that was prior to the time I installed a telephone in my office, 
the bill of which I paid myself. 

Mr. Franacan. I might say that is possible, because these are old 
records, and it is possible that from time to time there might be a 
mistake made on one. 

The next call I find is on November 11. As a matter of fact, there 
are two calls on November 11 from you to Mr. Nathan. The first is 
from your office, the second from your home, and on both occasions 
Mr. Nathan was in New York City. 

Mr. Larson. I recall on or about this time I called Mr. Nathan 
from my home. That was a holiday, Armistice Day, and I did not 
go to the office until late in the day. 

I feel, likewise, Mr. Flanagan, that in the transcription of your 
records, two calls show up here instead of one. There is no recollec- 
tion of my call from my office. However, my records at the hotel do 
disclose that I called Mr. Nathan on November 11, from my hotel, 
and the purpose of that call was that I learned that he had been out 
to Oklahoma and had been talking with some people about an oil 
transaction in which I and others were interested in Oklahoma, and 
was stating that he was going to participate in this particular trans- 
action. And knowim: him as I did, knowing that he was continuing 
his efforts to do business with my agency, I called him and told him 
emphatically that he could not, from that time on or any other time, 
represent himself as being close to me in any private or public trans- 
action which I had. I remember the date, because this was on or 
about the date of the payment of the rentals on this particular piece 
of property. 

Mr. FuanaGan. The next call we have here is January 14, 1951. 
Nathan called you from Miami Beach and talked to you or put in the 
call to your apartment at the Wardman Park. Do you have any 
recollection of that? 

Mr. Larson. No; my recollection shows, Mr. Flanagan, that the 
calls placed by Mr. Nathan from January 14 to July 19, 1951, seven 
calls all together, did not reach me. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You were out on all of those occasions? 

Mr. Larson. I didn’t take the call. 

Senator Munpr. If you put those calls in, with the toll charges, it 
might be indicative of whether they went through or not. 

Mr. Fiuanacan. It shows here, in 1951, Nathan called you seven 
times, and each occasion you were out. Were you out purposely, or 
were you refusing the calls at that time? 

Mr. Larson. I did habitually not take calls from Mr. Nathan unless 
I wanted to talk to him about something, and I had nothing to talk 
to him about during the earlier part of that period. 
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1 did have matters to talk to him about in the latter part of that 
period, which I have previously explained to this committee. 

Mr. FLanaGan. I find here a call on September 15, the last call, 
on September 15, 1951. Nathan called you from Miami Beach at 
the Wardman Park. Do you have any recollection of that? 

Mr. Larson. I have absolutely no recollection of that call, and J 
am very much surprised if I took such a call at that late date. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Now, between the time that you had Nathan 
placed on the refer list in the spring of 1949, and the end of 1951, 
when these matters were brought out in the hearings in the House, 
in addition to these calls we have discussed, did vou have any per- 
sonal contacts with Nathan? Did he approach you, or did you 
approach him, personally, on any matters? 

Mr. Larson. No, I never approached him personally on any 
matter. I did see him, as I have previously testified, several times 
in the Mayflower Hotel lobby or in front of the hotel, and I think at 
one of the other hotels, the Statler. 

I saw him a number of times in the waiting room of my offices, 
where he was waiting to see a member of my staff. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. This was after he was on the refer list? 

Mr. Larson. After he was on the refer list. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Why did you not run him off? 

Mr. Larson. Well, as I have said, Mr. Flanagan, I wish I had. 
But after all, a citizen is a taxpayer, and I am only an humble bureau- 
erat. And I felt that as a general rule it would not be proper to be 
belligerent with people who attempted to deal in the area of my 
responsibilities, even though I felt their motives were not as they 
should be. I have had enough confidence in myself to know that my 
own official acts and my own private acts would not lend anything to 
a transaction that was not proper. And perhaps naively, I have 
fortified myself behind that firm belief. But I think that an objec- 
tive search of the records, which I know the staff of this committee 
has conducted, will not reveal one single instance where I have dealt 
with Mr. Nathan or anyone else to the detriment of the Government 
or to the responsibilities that I carry. And I shall be ever grateful 
to this committee for such an investigation, so thoroughly done and 
so objectively done. It is the only device, Mr. Chairman, that exists 
in this Government today that I know of where a public official can 
come and get that kind of ahearing. And Iam deeply grateful for it. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Mr. Larson, during this period after you had 
placed him on the refer list, when he did contact you, what was he 
talking about? Was he still trying to get in the surplus property 
business, was he talking about oil, or what was he ts alking about? 

Mr. Larson. Well, on several occasions he persuaded me or tried 
to persuade me to join with him or join with other people in a matter 
of investments in oil and gas properties in the country where I was 
reared and brought up and with which I had some familiarity. At 
no time did I do that. At no time did I succumb to these requests or 
these entreaties. Other occasions where he appealed to me in such 
tones as, “‘What is the matter with me? Why can’t I do business 
with the Government? Is it because I am a Jew that you throw me 
out?” And, of course, that placed the responsibility on me to tell 
him that there was no such a feeling of antireligious prejudice that 
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existed in the Government, but he had to quit coming to my office; 
that he had to go through the normal processes that are set up for 
any citizen to go through, to document his each action before any- 
thing could be accomplished insofar as his activities in transacting 
business with the Government were concerned. 

On one occasion, when I found that he had been very persistent 
and vehement with people in one of my regional offices, I met him in 
the lobby of the hotel, and, as I previously testified, I lost my temper 
and I talked to the man as I have never talked to a man before, that 
he could not subject me to this sort of thing, and that he had to 
conduct himself in a different manner. And he was humble on that 
occasion and said that he would not. But it wasn’t 3 months until 
[ saw him back in the building again. He is a persistent man, a 
very persistent man. 

Mr. FLanaGan. What was he trying to do? Get into the front 
office through the back door? 

Mr. Larson. Well, through the back door, the front door, the 
window, or the kitchen. He was a very persistent man. 

But may I hasten to say publicly that, not to condone any activ- 
ities of Mr. Nathan, but to say that it is all too prevalent in this 
country of ours that businessmen indulge in this sort of thing to 
attempt to do business with the Government: Push and push and 
push, harass, and do the other things that I have indicated. And 
Mr. Nathan wasn’t by himself among the people who tried to come 
in the front door, the back door, and ‘the kitchen. 

Senator Munpr. This seems to be a general condemnation of our 
business colony. What percentage of the people who come to see 
you are as persistent as Mr. Nathan? 

Mr. Larson. Well, in the kind of business that I was engaged in, 
in War Assets, a larger percentage than I like to think exists. I 
wouldn’t hazard any kind of a guess. But the ethics of some of our 
lines of business does not lend itself to doing business properly with 
the Government, and if a Government official bends himself to those 
ethics, he will find himself extremely embarrassed. 

Senator Munpr. Would it not be helpful in matters of that kind 
if Government officials, once having contacted a man who has demon- 
strated that sort of wolf-like attitude, would discontinue seeing him, 
discontinue giving him permission to come in contact with him? 
Would not that kind of discour: age that kind of predatory business 
prac tice? 

Mr. Larson. Well, frankly, I don’t think you could make such a 
rigid rule, Senator Mundt. I think it would have the same repercus- 
sions that if you, seeking public office, at the hands of the people in 
this great democracy of ours, with the actual and imagined rights that 
flow to the citizens—that if you shunned a man because you knew that 
his ethics were not such as were equivalent to your own standards, I 
think you would have a little trouble in some communities carrying 
the vote. And we, in appointive office, have the same responsibility. 
We can not class any group of our citizens as people who are not fit 
to deal with. 

Senator Munpt. I am talking about the individual, though, who 
comes in through these short cuts suggested and engages in practices 
which you have condemned here publicly. It seems to me something 
should be done to curtail that. Something that occurs to me quickly 
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is that if Government people stop it by not contacting them or letting 
them contact them, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Larson. Senator, I recall very vividly a hearing which we had 
in this very room a couple of years ago, in which you and one of your 
colleagues were proposing a piece of legislation which would have 
created a Government-wide list of people who had been improper in 
their approaches to the Government. And at that time, I told you I 
didn’t think it was necessary. If you ever revive that bill again, I 
will come up and testify in favor of it. 

Senator Munpr. Very good. I have it in mind. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Mr. Larson, without going into all of the details, 
because we will bring it out in the testimony of other witnesses, in the 
evidence which will come before this committee following yout 
appearance here, it will be brought out that Mr. Nathan made a fee 
of some $5,000 in connection with the plant disposal at Canonsburg, 
Pa. Did you know that Mr. Nathan was in that deal? 

Mr. Larson. No, I didn’t know that Mr. Nathan was in that deal, 
Mr. Flanagan, until my compliance people in their investigation inter 
viewed Mr. Nathan and, in their interview with him, he told them of 
this incident, and my compliance people in their report to me, brought 
it to my attention. That was the first knowledge that | ever had of 
any such transaction. 

Senator Horny. When was it? 

Mr. Larson. When was it that it was brought to my attention? 
That was in November of 1951, after | had launched this investigation 
of Mr. Nathan stemming from the information I had from the Tor- 
rance transaction. 

Senator Hory. You knew nothing about it prior to that time? 

Mr. Larson. I knew absolutely nothing about it prior to that 
time. The records which I have been able to ee t together are sketchy, 
because this transaction was handled in the Cincinnati office of War 
Assets. It appears that an offering was made of certain boa 
furnaces and annealing equipment, some 32 pieces of equipment there, 
that were located in a warehouse that the Government had to shortly 
vacate, that a public offering. was made, advertised in the press, 
and brochures were distributed. As a result of that offering, which 
closed on June 15, 1948, Samuels & Son of Brooklyn, N. Y., were 
the high bidders. They bid, according to the records that I have 
and I have no personal knowledge of this—they made a bid of $41,750. 
Through subsequent negotiations this bid was negotiated up to 
$49,500, and was accepted by the Cincinnati office, and that transac- 
tion was closed, and the records indicated that cash was paid. 

Mr. Franacan. What was the date of that? Did you put that 
in the record? 

Mr. Larson. The cut-off date? Bids were to close and did close 


June 15, 1948. 


Mr. Fuanacan. The subsequent testimony will also indicate that 
in the plant at Cotton Valley, La., which was, I believe, part of it, 
purchased by the Dulien Steel Products, Mr. Nathan received approxi- 
mately $30,000. Did you know Mr. Nathan was in that transaction? 

Mr. Larson. I had absolutely no knowledge that Mr. Nathan was 
in that transaction until this investigation that I launched in Novem- 
ber of 1951 disclosed that he had received some moneys from that 
plant. Asa result of a minute search made through all of our financial 
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records, a check for $10,000 was found, payable to Mr. Nathan, in 
the contractor’s accounts in that plant. 

Senator Munpr. Payable by the contractor, not by the Government? 

Mr. Larson. Oh, ves, ee by the contractor. Mr. Nathan 
never got anything directly from the Government in any of these 
transactions. It was all a matter with the contractor. 

This property, known as Plancor 592, was likewise a defense-plant 
corporation, originally built in 1942 as a hundred-octane refinery in 
Cotton Valley, La. It was later transformed into a plant for the 
production of butylene concentrates for use in making synthetic 
rubber. 

In 1947, this plant was closed down, because there was no raw 
materials available to this plant; as | understand it, the pipeline 
connection that brought in oil for treatment. There was some 
adjacent oil but it be longed to a private company, who chose to refine 
it in their own plant. So it was an orphan setting out there without 
any source of raw material. 

It was advertised widely in the press, after the same manner as 
the Torrance transaction. 

Likewise, brochures were sent out, and a cut-off date was set in 
the early part of 1949. I believe it was the early part of 1949. 

As a result of that offering, only one bid was received. That bid 
was from the Hunt Oil Co., and they bid $300,550.05 in this plant, 
that had a fair value of $2,100,000 for use in place. The regional 
office determined that because of the inaccessibility of raw materials, 
and after it had been sereened through the Munitions Board for a 
decision as to whether or not it would be included in the national 
industrial reserve, negotiations were started. 

At this point in our disposal program, in the first and second 
quarter of 1949, we were pushing through to liquidation, and we had 
issued regulations that provided, after a public offermg and an un- 
successful bid, negotiations could be started 

Negotiations were started with two people. One of them was an 
operator of oil and gas refineries in Louisiana by the name of Barrett, 
I believe, who offered in negotiations $400,000 for this property. 
The other party negotiating for this property was the Dulien Steel 
Products, or a representative of the Dulien Steel Products Corp., 
the same corporation that participated in Torrance; and I think the 
representative’s name was Mr. Rosenwald 

By that time we had indications of the success of Dulien and 
others there in their ability to merchandise. So it was determined 
that this property would be sold on the same basis. And as a result 
of negotiations Mr. Dulien offered and the Government accepted 
cuarantee of a minimum of $400,000. The first $200,000 above 
$400,000, the Government was to get 50 percent and Dulien 50 
percent. Of the next $200,000, the Government was to get 55 per- 
cent and Dulien 45 percent. Of the next $400,000, the Government 
was to get 60 oe and Dulien 40 percent. All above this equiva- 
lent of sales, the Government was to receive 65 percent. The final 
audit has not yet been completed on this property, but indications 
are to date that the Government has received for its share $760,883.65, 
and when the real property is disposed of, it is felt that the Govern- 
ment will receive substantially more than $800,000 for this disposal. 
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Mr. FuanaGan. You say, Mr. Larson, you did not know that 
Nathan was in this deal? 

Mr. Larson. | had absolutely no knowledge of this. And as a 
result of the investigation which we conducted, we learned that Mr. 
Dulien entered into an arrangement with Mr. Nathan some 3 months 
or more after this matter was closed with the Government, in regard 
to Mr. Nathan’s ability to dispose of some of this property to the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Now, as a matter of fact, under your procedures, 
and in view of the fact that Nathan was then, in 1949, on the refer 
list, had you known that Nathan was in on this deal, would you not 
have sent the matter up to your general counsel’s office for further 
investigation? 

Mr. Larson. Oh, by that time, had we known Nathan was in this 
deal, we would probably have, if Mr. Dulien would not have dis- 
associated himself——we probably would have offered it to somebody 
else. 

Senator Horny. At that time, I believe your investigation showed 
he was not in it, until about 3 months after the deal was concluded ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. As I recall, as a consequence of our earlier investi- 
gations of influence peddling, a clause has been added to the Govern- 
ment contracts in which you procure merchandise, whereby the 
contractor has to make an affidavit that nobody is being paid a com- 
mission for alleged influence. Is that not right? Is that not standard 
operating procedure now? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. Was that same clause inserted in contracts where 
the Government was selling things instead of procuring them? 

Mr. Larson. Not in the same manner in which | presented it to 
this committee a couple of vears ago, and in which it is now a standard, 
and required within the Government. But there was a clause in each 
contract that provided that if there was an undisclosed principal at 
the time of the sale of the property, that would subject the contract 
to cancellation. 

Now, that matter has been reviewed in connection with the Tor- 
rance disposal, and there is a legal question as to whether Mr. Nathan 
was an undisclosed principal at that time. 

Of course, the only remedy provided was the cancellation of the 
contract. Since the contract has been consummated and the Govern- 
ment has suffered no damage, it becomes a redundant question. 

Senator Munpr. In view of your experiences with Nathan, and 
other cases similar, have you any suggestions as to what the Govern- 
ment might do to put a clause in its contract when it serves as a seller, 
which would be more effective than the cancellation of a contract? 
Because, as Vou say, the contract is consummated usually before these 
things are disclosed. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, and we do now carry in such disposal actions 
as we conduct—there are very few, as you know, now—such a pro- 
Vision. 

Senator Monpr. What does it provide? 

Mr. Larson. It provides a penalty for undisclosed principal. It 
provides that the Government must be notified if there has been paid 
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a fee, contingent or otherwise, in connection with the closing or com- 
pletion of that transaction. 

Senator Munpr. Is there any provision for a recapture of any 
money to the Government in that penalty, or is it just cancellation of 
the contract? 

Mr. Larson. Well, it is cancellation of the contract at any point 
at which that is disclosed. And if that individual refuses to divulge 
that information, then he is subject to the criminal statutes against 
failure to disclose such information as the Government requires. 

Senator Munpr. That criminal provision was not in the contract 
at the time of the Torrance case? Or was it in there? 

Mr. Larson. No; it wasn’t in that type of contract, because that 
is the difference between selling and buying. 

Mr. FuanaGan. I think, Senator, those criminal provisions were 
put in there after our hearings in 1949. They revised the contracts. 

Mr. Larson. Purchasing contracts. That is right. 

Now it is the same little box, you know, that is on the contract. 
I can’t describe the language exactly—where the purchaser or the 
seller is supposed to mark there if he has employed anyone to repre- 
sent him to get this contract, or to close this transaction. Failure 
to divulge that would be a criminal action as this committee’s activi- 
ties led to requiring. 

Senator Munpr. May I inquire at that point, though it is not rele- 
vant to this particular investigation: Have there been any successful 
prosecutions as a result of inserting that clause in contracts? 

Mr. Larson. Not to my knowledge, so far, Senator Mundt. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Is Mr. Almon Snyder your assistant? 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Almon Snyder is my executive assistant, 

Mr. FuanaGan. Was he associated with you in the War Assets 
Administration? 

Mr. Larson. Through practically all of the time I was War Assets 
Administrator, Mr. Snyder was my executive, or was an assistant. 
First he was just an assistant. Later he was an executive assistant. 
He did not become an executive assistant, I think, until some time 
in the middle or latter part of 1948. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Is he a friend of Mr. Nathan’s? 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Snyder is acquainted with Mr. Nathan, and Mr. 
Nathan has taken up more of Mr. Snyder’s time than anybody else 
I know of in making inquiries about doing business with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. FranaGan. At the time that you had heard these rumors about 
Nathan’s activities back in 1948, did you advise Mr. Snyder of that 
fact? 

Mr. Larson. No. I don’t recall that I did. And I probably did 
not. Because those were very busy days, and I was not aware that 
Mr. Nathan was bothering Mr. Snyder or that they had become 
acquainted, at that time, as I recall. I did learn later that they were 
acquainted. 

Mr. FuanaGan. When was it that you learned that they were 
acquainted? 

Mr. Larson. Oh, I think it was in the latter part of 1949. I am 
not certain about that. 

Mr. FranaGan. At that time did you say anything to Mr. Snyder 
about his possible relationship with Nathan? 
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Mr. Larson. Yes. Mr. Snyder told me that Mr. Nathan was 
taking up a great deal of his time, that he was bringing a great many 
people in, making inquiries about, then, business with the General 
Services Administration, which did not involve disposal of surplus. 
Generally, it did not involve disposal of surplus. Only a small amount 
of our business is disposal now. And I told Mr. Snyder that as a 
part of his duties he was to see people who came into the office to see 
me, whom I could not see, or whom it would not be proper for me to 
take my time to see. And Mr. Nathan was on the refer list, and that 
he should certainly make every effort to see that he was always 
placed in the proper channel, so that the people he brought in would 
not get the impression that they were being brought up to the throne, 
and being given some sort of a special privilege. And I am certain 
from my checks that Mr. Snyder did that in connection with the 
people that Mr. Nathan brought in. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Mr. Larson, other than the $19 which you paid to 
Mr. Nathan for that hotel room in New York, have you ever had any 
other financial transactions of any kind, either direct or indirect, with 
Mr. Nathan? 

Mr. Larson. No; I have not. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Have you had any financial transactions of any 
kind with any of the persons involved in this Landulant transaction? 

Mr. Larson. No direct financial transactions on my part, no, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Any indirect? 

Mr. Larson. None that I know of, no, sir, and I don’t see where 
there could be. 

Mr. Firanacan. To your knowledge, have any members of your 
family had any financial transactions of any kind with Nathan or any 
one associated with him in these surplus property deals? 

Mr. Larson. To my knowledge, no member of my family has had 
any financial transactions with Mr. Nathan. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Have you or to your knowledge have any members 
of your family ever received any gifts or gratuities from Mr. Nathan or 
any others involved in these surplus transactions we discussed today? 

Mr. Larson. As I previously testified, there were two occasions in 
which flowers came to my apartment to my wife, who is ill; the sender 
having been identified as Mr. and Mrs. Frank Nathan. 

Mr. FuanaGan. When was that? 

Mr. Larson. That was in 1949, as I recall. And that is one of the 
things that I told Mr. Nathan to stop doing. 

Mr. Fuanacan. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hory. Thank you, Mr. Larson. That concludes the hear- 
ing today. You are excused. 

Mr. Larson. May I make just one summary in relation to these 
telephone calls? Because there has been a previous lot of talk in the 
press. I think that the records will show that in the course of the last 
4 years I have received, so far as I can identify—and I have no more 
recollection of the substance than I have testified—six calls from Mr. 
Nathan. Further, as Mr. Flanagan questione <d me, I identify myself 
having made four calls to Mr. Nathan. There were other calls 
reported to have been made, with which this committee, I am happy to 
say, is familiar. 

Senator Hory. Just for the matter of the information of the record, 
Mr. Larson, about how many phone calls do you suppose you have 
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received during the last 4 years, at the same time as those which have 
been gone into by this committee? 

Mr. Larson. By anybody? Oh, goodness gracious, Senator. 

Senator Hory. There are a vast number of phone calls, I guess, 
that must come to you. 

Mr. Larson. I would guess that I get an average of 25 telephone 
calls a day. 

Senator Hory. That would be true over this period of time? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. I think probably I got more in the 
surplus property davs than I do now. I am sure I did. 

Senator Horny. That is all. 

The committee will recess until Monday morning at 10 o'clock, 
when we will examine other witnesses. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee recessed until Monday, 
April 7, 1952, at 10 a. m.) 
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SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED ALUMINUM PLANT, 
TORRANCE, CALIF, 


MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1952 


Unirep STaTEs SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
No. 251, Eighty-second Congress, second session, agreed to January 
24, 1952, in room 357 of the Senate Office Building, Senator Clyde 
R. Hoey (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Clyde R. Hoey, Democrat, North Carolina; 
Senator Karl E. Mundt, Re ‘publican, South Dakota. 

Also present: Francis D. Flanagan, chief counsel; Jerome S. Adler- 
man, assistant counsel; Ruth Young, chief clerk. 

Senator Hory. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Irwin Geiger will come to the stand. 

Will vou hold up vour right hand? Do you solemnly swear that 
the testimony you give in this hearing shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Getcer. I do. 

Senator Horny. Have a seat, please. 

Give your name, address, and vocation. 


TESTIMONY OF IRWIN GEIGER, LAWYER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Gricger. My name is Irwin Geiger, I-r-w-i-n G-e-i-g-e-r. I 
am a lawyer by profession, and maintain my law office in the Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Senator Horny. Is there any special statement you would like to 
make before we proceed? 

Mr. Getcer. A very brief one, if you please, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Horny. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Geiger. When | was first called upon by representatives of 
this committee, in December last, for information which | might have 
pertaining to the subject of their investigation, which was the so- 
called Landulant transaction, in which I was counsel for the group 
constituting Landulant, I told the representatives of the committee 
that I would be very happy in every way to cooperate to the fullest 
extent of my ability, provided my clients concurred in that, in view 
of the fact that there was a relationship of attorney and client, and 
my relations with them were privileged by virtue of that status. 

I told them that I would be very glad to communicate with my 
clients, and each of them, with a view toward obtaining their instruc- 
tions, and their release from that privilege, which I anticipated would 
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be forthcoming. I did communicate with them, was advised and in- 
structed by each of them that all privilege insofar as the relationship of 
attorney and client was concerned, was waived; that I was at complete 
and full liberty to cooperate with the committee in every way that I 
could, and was instructed to supply them with all information that I 
had, and to make available to the committee all my files on the 
Landulant matter. This I did and have done throughout the in- 
vestigation. 

Senator Hory. I thank you for that statement. We are very glad 
to have you appear. 

Mr. Flanagan, you may proceed with the interrogation. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Mr. Geiger, when did you first become attorney 
for this syndicate which later became known as the Landulant Syndi- 
cate, to purchase the equipment at Torrance, Calif.? 

Mr. Gereer. For the syndicate as ultimately consituted, I under- 
took to represent them when it was formed, which was in June of 
1948. 

Mr. FianaGan. Prior to June 1948 had you represented some of the 
independent members of the syndicate? 

Mr. Geicer. I had. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Which one? 

Mr. Geiger. | had represented the Dulien Steel Products, Inc., 
and its associate in this particular transaction, the L. J. Land Co. of 
New York. 

Mr. FtanaGan. You previously had represented Mr. Dulien in 
other matters, had you not? 

Mr. Geicser. Yes. 

Mr. Franacan. How long had you represented Mr. Dulien as an 
attorney? 

Mr. Geicrr. I had represented him and his company for, I would 
say, at least 10 years prior to 1948. 

Mr. Franacan. What is Mr. Dulien’s first name and place of 
business, for the record? 

Mr. Geicer. His first name is Louis, Louis Dulien, president of 
Dulien Steel Products of California; and there is also a Dulien Steel 
Products, Inc., of the State of Washington. Mr. Dulien’s headquar- 
ters are in the latter State, at Seattle. 

Mr. FuanaGan. When did you first start representing Mr. Dulien 
before the War Assets Administration in connection with this equip- 
ment at the old Alcoa plant at Torrance, Calif.? 

Mr. Gricer. I would say early in the spring of 1948. Perhaps 

earlier than that; somewhere between January and April. 

Mr. Fianacan. And as attorney for Mr. Dulien and the Dulien 
Steel Products Co., vou did carry on certain negotiations with the 
War Assets Administration in an effort to obtain this plant equip- 
ment, did you not? 

Mr. Gercer. Yes, I did. 

Mr. FianaGan. When did Mr. Dulien combine with the L. J. 
Land Co. and J. H. Anthony, or start to negotiate to combine, in 
their efforts to purchase this plant? 

Mr. Geiger. That negotiation was effective and consummated in 
June 1948 and culminated in a joint venture agreement between L. J 
Land Co. and Dulien Steel Products, Inc., and J. H. Anthony, dated, 
I believe, June 23, 1948. 
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Mr. FLanaGan. I have here a copy of an agreement between those 
three, dated June 23, 1948, which is printed on the stationery of 
your law office. 

Would you look at that and advise us whether that is the agree- 
ment which was entered into? And will vou then hand it back, so 
that we may ask you about it? 

Mr. Geicer. Yes; this is a photostatic copy of the agreement. 

Senator Horny. That will be marked ‘Exhibit No. 

(The document referred to was marked ‘ Exhibit No.4 4,”’ and will be 
found in the appendix on p. 125.) 

Mr. FLanaGan. Was this the only agreement that was ever dr: awn 
up by the members of the syndicate with regard to this joint venture 

Mr. Geicer. Yes. 

Mr. FuanaGan. This was the only agreement in writing? 

Mr. Geiger. The only agreement. 

Mr. FLranaGan. This provides that in fact these three shall enter 
into this venture and shall divide the expenses and profits roughly 
20 percent to Anthony, 40 percent to Dulien, 40 percent to Land; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Gricrer. Yes, except—yes. 1 would say ves, that is right. 

Mr. FianaGan. And this provided that in addition to that division 
of profits, each of the three would have to share in any losses that 
might be incurred as a result of this venture? 

Mr. Greicer. That is correct. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Now, after you entered into this agreement on the 
23d of June 1948, I recall from Mr. Larson’s testimony on Friday 
that vou appeared before the Review Board of the War Assets 
Administration, did vou not? 

Mr. Getcer. L| did. 

Mr. FuanaAGan. And in that appearance before the Board, will you 
give us the date that you appeared before the Board? 

Mr. Geicer. Mv best memory is that 1t would be June 26 or 27. 
I haven’t had an opportunity to refresh myself with any notes, because 
I have no files. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. June 27? 

Mr. Gricrer. Yes, 1948. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And at that time it appeared, did it not, that your 
proposal, whereby your syndicate would take this plant on a per- 
centage basis, or dispose of it on a percentage basis, after the first 
$750,000, was, at that meeting of the Board on the 27th, pretty much 
settled, was it not? 

Mr. Geicer. I would say so, except for certain elements that 
required further negotiation. But the basic formula seemed to be 
acceptable to the Board. 

Bas FLANAGAN. And when was your next meeting with the Board, 

r with any officials of the War Assets Administration? 

aes Geicer. On July 17 on 18, on a Monday, when I met with the 
general counsel for the War Assets Administration for the purpose of 
drawing a formal contract, or collaborating with them in the pre- 
paration of a formal contract. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Let me take you back a little. As you know from 
this record, on July 14, 1948, Jess Larson, as Administrator of War 
Assets, entered into a memorandum agreement with Mr. Land and 
Mr. Labowitz. You recall that? 
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Mr. Geicer. Yes. 

Ir. FLANAGAN. Now, prior to June 14, was it your opinion that as 

ras this whole deal was concerned: 

Senator Hory. July 14? 

Mr. FuanaGan. Or July; I am sorry. 

Is it your opinion as a lawyer that the whole transaction was 
‘actically consummated? 

Mr. Greicer. To the extent that a matter that wasn’t concluded 
could be considered consummated, I would answer “‘ Yes.” 

Mr. FLanaGan. Now, prior to July 14, did you know that Mr. 
Labowitz or Mr. Frank Nathan were in the syndicate or had been 
conferring with any members of the syndicate? 

Mr. Gricer. I did not. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Prior to July 14, did you know Mr. Joseph 
Labowitz, or did you know Mr. Nathan? 

Mr. Gercer. No. 

Mr. FuanaGan. You knew neither of them? 

Mr. Geicer. I did not. 

Mr. Firanacan. Prior to July 14, had you been in close contact 
with Mr. Land, who was a member of the syndicate? 

Mr. Geiger. Yes. I had been in very close contact with him, 
except for a period from July 9 to July 15, when I was away on a 
brief holiday. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. As a matter of fact, from June 27, when you 
appeared before the Board, to July 9 ,;when you were on a vacation, 
you were almost in daily contact with Mr. Land, were you not? 

Mr. Greicer. I would say that is correct, yes. 

Mr. FLanaGan. And was it not the purpose of these contacts to 
attempt to bring this whole transaction to a conclusion? 

Mr. Geiger. Yes. Everything that I could possibly do was being 
done toward expediting a conclusion. There wasn’t too much that 
could be done between June 27 and the ultimate meeting that Land 
had with Larson on July 14, because it was in the bosom of the Com- 
mission, and I was simply following it through the Chairman of the 
Commission and the Deputy Administrator, who had this particular 
matter in hand. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Between June 27 and July 9, when you went on 
vacation, is it not true that Mr. Sidney Land was the only member of 
the three-man syndicate who was then available in the eastern part 
of the country? 

Mr. Getcer. That is correct. Mr. Dulien was in the Orient, and 
Mr. Anthony, after he attended the Board hearing with me on June 
27, returned to the west coast. Mr. Land, I should add, was making 
preparations to go to Europe, which he did undertake about, I think, 
the 18th or 19th of July, right after [ saw him. 

Mr. FuanaGan. But the point 1 am making: Did you as attorney 
for this group, which was handling all of the details, have to confer 
with Mr. Land as the only representative of the syndicate in the 
country during that period of time? 

Mr. Geicer. That is correct. He was the only one to whom 
I could have immediate access. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And as a matter of fact, it is true, is it not, Mr. 
Geiger, that by July 9, the negotiations had progressed to a point 
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where you felt that you could take a short vacation over the week 
end, or over a lone week end? 

Mr. Geicer. I was satisfied that I could do so, and I made specific 
inquiry before If left. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Inquiry of whom? 

Mr. Geiger. Of the Chairman of the Review Board, of the War 
Assets, of the Deputy Administrator, who had this particular matter 
in hand, and with whom I had been negotiating and conferring, and 
I told them of my intention to go away for a few days unless they 
thought this _ utter was going to be completed in the meantime, and 
they said, “‘Go ahead. Nothing will happen in the few days you 
are away.” 

Mr. FLANAGAN. So you did, then, go on a vacation from the 9th of 
July to the 15th out at Fire Island? 

Mr. Geiger. That is right. 

Mr. Franacan. Now, when did you next hear from any member 
of the syndicate? 

Mr. Getcer. I arrived in New York from Fire Island on the 15th 
of July. 1 think that is the date. 

Mr. FuanaGan. That would be a Thursday, would it not? 

Mr. Geiger. Yes. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Geiger. And called my office when I got into New York, and 
learned that Mr. Land, Mr. Sidney Land, was trying to reach me. 
He is in New York. I mean, his headquarters are in New York, of 
course. So | immediately contac — him, and he said he wanted to 
see me at once, had some ‘thing very vy imports int to tell me, and I came 
down and met with him. 

Mr. Franacan. In New York? 

Mr. Gricer. In New York, on the morning of Thursday, July 15. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And what did he tell you in substance, at that time’ 

Mr. Geicer. He told me at that time, in substance, that he had 
been called to Washington the preceding day, on July 14, for a meeting 
which he had with Mr. Larson; that he had obtained from him a 
letter of intent, which confirmed the fact that our deal with the 
Government was to be made, that a formal contract was to be entered 
into; which broadly set out the basic terms of the agreement, but left 
the specific details, of which there were a good many, to be worked 
out in a formal agreement. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did he tell you anything about Labowitz or 
Nathan coming into the transaction at that time? 

Mr. Geiger. Yes. He told me that he had been told by-——I am 
trying to recall whether it was Labowitz or Nathan—by Labowitz, 
that he would have to “‘give up,” to use his phrase, 20 percent of the 
profits of the deal to a man by the name of Nathan, and that that was 
absolutely necessary in order to consummate the proposed transac- 
tion which we were anxious to conclude; that he had agreed to do so. 
T said, ‘What did you do that for?” 

He said, ‘Well, it had to be. I had no alternative. | coulc {n't 
help myself. And I have done it, and it is an accomplished fact. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. Did he tell you when Labowitz got in touch with 
him and said Nathan wanted 20 percent of the transaction? 

Mr. Geicer. I think he said it was the day before-—I mean on the 
13th—that Labowitz had communicated with him and said that he, 
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Land, was to go to Washington with Labowitz on the following day, 
on the 15th. 

Mr. Fianacan. Did Land tell you when Labowitz got in touch 
with him and said, ‘“‘ You have got to give up 20 percent of the profits 
of this deal’’? 

Mr. Geicrer. Not specifically; my impression at this point is that 
it was almost simultaneous with this meeting that was arranged, with 
this trip to Washington that he was to make. 

Mr. FuanaGan. The meeting was on the 14th? 

Mr. Geicer. That is right. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And your recollection now is that Labowitz 
contacted Land on the 13th? 

Mr. Geiger. That would be my best memory. I am not positive 
of it, but my memory is that it was a simultaneous thing or sub- 
stantially simultaneous. 

Mr. Franacan. Based on your postknowledge of this whole trans- 
action, which you had been following for several months, do you now 
think that Mr. Labowitz or Mr. Nathan could have been conferring 
with your client, Mr. Land, prior to the time you went to Fire Island, 
on the 9th? 

Mr. Geiger. Do I now think so? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. Getcer. I would doubt it. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Isn’t it very likely that if Labowitz or Nathan had 
been conferring with Land, he would have told you something about 
it before vou went to Fire Island? 

Mr. Geiger. I think that would be a reasonable conclusion. I 
would think he had had no contact with them, or he would in the 
normal course have told me about it. 

Mr. FLranaGan. So vou feel, based on your intimate knowledge of 
this whole transaction, that Labowitz and Land came into the deal 
in the last few days? 

Mr. Geiger. Labowitz and Nathan. 

Mr. Franacan. Or Labowitz and Nathan. I am sorry. 

Mr. Geicer. I would say that most emphatically, ves; that they 
came in at the very last minute. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. And Mr. Land told vou that these two gentlemen 
Labowitz and Nathan, were to get 20 percent of the profits? 

Mr. Geicer. That is right. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Was there any talk about their participating in 
possible losses? 

Mr. Geicer. No, they were not members of any syndicate. They 
were simply getting 20 percent of the profits, whatever those profits 
might be, bearing in mind, of course, that the profits were the net 
that accrued to the syndicate and had nothing to do with the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Furanacan. Did you get in touch with your client, Mr. Dulien, 
and tell him that he would have to give up part of his profits to these 
gentlemen who had stepped in? 

Mr. Gercer. I did. 

Mr. FuanaGan. When did you get in touch with Dulien? 

Mr. Grrcer. I communicated with him immedi: itely in the Orient. 
I forget where he was at that time. He was either in Hong Kong or 
Shanghai or- 
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Mr. FLanaGan. How did you communicate with him? 

Mr. Geicer. | wrote to him. 

Mr. FLAnaGaANn. Wrote him a letter? 

Mr. Gercer. I think I cabled him first. I am not too clear on that. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. What did you tell him, in effect? 

Mr. Geicer. Well, at first blush, I simply told him the naked fact; 
that Land had committed 20 percent of the deal to a man by the 
name of Nathan. I simply gave him the cold fact. And then he 
communicated with me and expressed himself as very much disturbed 
and very much put out by it, and wondering why it should all be. 
And we had an exchange of correspondence, of personal correspond- 
ence, along that line, which finally culminated in my undertaking to 
write him a detailed confidential letter. Because I, too, was very 
much disturbed about this. I saw no point to it. I saw no reason 
for it. And I felt that I ought to at least transmit to him all that 
I could possibly know and all the information that I could bring to 
bear on the whole subject surrounding the negotiation of this deal, so 
that he could evaluate the matter as I had, and that this 20 percent 
was completely beyond the pale, unnecessary, and senseless. And J] 
wrote such a letter. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. As a matter of fact, you as the attorney, and Mr. 
Dulien, as one of your clients, were very much disturbed that two 
men, namely, | Nathan and Labowitz, could come running in at the 
last minute and take 20 percent of your profits? 

Mr. Geiger. Yes. He was very much disturbed about it, and I 
was, too. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Now, I have here a letter dated August 30, 1948, 
which is addressed to you by Louis Dulien, and I will ask that this 
be put in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hory. It will be exhibit No. 5 

(The letter referred to was marked ‘‘Exhibit No. 5,’ and will be 
found in the appendix on p. 126.) 

Mr. FLANAGAN. It is a very, very short letter. He merely thanks 
you for the letter of the 19th, giving some details, and puts in the 
bottom in longhand a P. 8S. which states: 

I still can’t see a 20-percent cut for a deal 90-percent completed. Will have 
to discuss this with you on my return. 

It is signed “Lou” and dated August 30, 1948. 

I will place that in the record. 

Mr. Geiger. May I interpolate one thing here, in order to explain 
the time element? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. Geiger. You must bear in mind that from Monday, July 19 
or 20, whatever that date was, 1948, until August 17, when the con- 
tract was finally signed, I was completely and fully preoccupied in 
working out the contract, and it was only after that that I could do 
more than write brief laconic reports to my clients, and it was for 
that reason that this lengthy letter and the detailed explanations all 
followed the complete consummation of the transaction, which re- 
sulted from the execution and delivery of the contract, the formal 
contract, on August 17, 1948. 

Mr. FLanaGaNn. In aay event, finally, on September 3, 1948, do 
you recall that vou sat dow and wrote a lengthy letter, as a matter 
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of fact a four-and-a-half-page letter, to Mr. Dulien, and explained this 
whole Nathan-Labowitz entrance into the transaction? 

Mr. Geiger. I did. I wrote a detailed letter, in which I undertook 
to explain what 1 knew of their entrance into the picture. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Would you look at this photostatie copy, and 
identify it, if you will, as the letter which vou addressed to your client, 
Mr. Dulien? 

Mr. Gricer. Yes; this is a photostatic copy of my letter. 

Senator Horny. That will be marked ‘‘Exhibit No. 6.” 

(The letter referred to was marked ‘‘Exhibit No. 6” and will be 
found in the appendix on p. 126.) 

Mr. FLANAGAN. We won’t read this whole letter, but there are 
various statements in the letter that | would like to discuss with you. 

You state in the first page of the letter, in the fourth or fifth para- 
graph, that you had been before the Board on the 27th. And you 
state this: 


Nothing active es ypened during the following week, although I was in con- 
tinuous touch wit! » Board as well as with Sidney Land. 
So that as vou state in this letter, prior to the time that you went to 
Fire Island, vou never heard of Nathan and Labowitz? 

Mr. Grerager. That is correct. 

Mr. FranaGcan. Nor had Land ever told you about them? 

Mr. Geiger. Never heard about them; no 

Mr. Franacan. Then vou state this, in the last paragraph, on 
page 1. You said: 

The following Thursday 
which, | rie’ interpolate and say, would be the 15th of July 


Il arrived in New York from Fire Island and learned on calling my office that 
Sidney Land was frantically trying to reach me. [immediately met with him at 
his office. He then told me that he had been hurriedly called to Washington on 
the preceding day, Wednesday, July 14, for a conference with Jess Larson and a 
very potent connection by the name of Frank Nathan, which he had made through 
Joe Labowitz. 

Now, do you recall Mr. Land telling vou that Nathan was a “‘potent 
connection’ or had powerful connections with Jess Larson? 

Mr. Epcaiiin. 1 don’t recall the exact context in which he said it, 
but that letter was written immediately after the event, within a few 
weeks after the conversation I had with Land, and I think correctly 
states my reaction to what he told me. I couldn't expand it. beyond 
that. J understood from him that he understood Nathan was a man 
of potent connections. 

Mr. FuanaGan. As a matter of fact, as you point out, you wrote 
this letter explaining to your client the reason for giving aw ay 20 
percent of the profit. Isn’t that the reason you wrote the letter 

Mr. Geicer. No, there is a dual reason. I explained the circum- 
stances under which 20 percent was given away, and to demonstrate 
that from my judgment and knowledge of the situation there was 
absolutely no justification for giving away a dime and no necessity 
for giving away anything to anybody. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Somebody thought there was; did they not? 

Mr. Geiger. Land, obviously, was convinced that it had to be 
that way, and he had done that, and it was a concluded matter before 
I knew anything about it. Because he told me about it after the fact. 
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Mr. FuanaGan. And you are telling Dulien what Land’s reasons 
were—the reasons he gave you, at any rate—for giving away 20 percent 
of a big transaction. 

Mr. Geiger. Yes. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You go on to state in the next sentence: 

He 


meaning Land 


said he had been told and convineea by Labowitz and Nathan that t 
deal could be made was by availing himself of the services of Nathan, fi 
20 percent of the profits was insisted upon. 

Now, was there ever any discussion, or did it ever come to your 
knowledge, that Nathan or Labowitz would have to put up a nickel in 
this case? 

Mr. Greicer. No. 

Mr. FuanaGan. As far as you know, or vou ever knew, their only 
participation was in the profits? 

Mr. Geiger. That is correct. 

Mr. FuanaGan. As a matter of fact, as we will point out here later, 
everybody else in the syndicate was bound legally and in writing, were 
they not? 

Mr. Geiger. That is right. 

Mr. FuanaGan. To take part either im the profit or m the loss? 

Mr. Geiger. That is correct. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And as far as you know or as far as any records 
that have ever been made available to vou show, there is no evidence 
that Nathan or Labowitz were ever bound legally or any other way 
to participate in losses as well as profits? 

Mr. Geiger. That is correct. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Reading further: 

He— 


speaking of Land again 


said he tried to bargain for less but was told it was no use and it was either 20 
percent of the proceeds or it was no deal and, accordingly, not being able to help 
himself, he agreed to that: that he had had an extended conference wit Jess 


Larson, as the result of which Larson had then and there dictated the memorandum 
sewing up the entire deal. 


1 » 
| 


And I will read further. You said, in the third paragraph on page 2: 


I 
“a 


I questioned the soundness of this 20 percent participation in the profits 


Sidney said he had no choice except to go along with it 
You recall that, do you not? 

Mr. Geiger. Yes. 

Mr. FuanaGan. That he had no choice. By that did he mean 
he felt if he didn’t give the 20 percent, these two gentlemen some way 
or Other would stop him from getting the plant, or the equipment? 

Mr. Geiger. | got the distinct impression from him that he was 
convinced that these men, or that Nathan, was in a position to stop 
the deal, and that he felt he had to go along on whatever demands 
this man made, as insurance to make ceriain that the deal we were 
negotiating could be consummated. 

Mr. FLaNaGan. When you say “‘stopped the deal,”’ what impression 
did you get as to how Nathan or Labowitz could stop the deal? 
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Mr. Gricer. I never believed that Nathan possessed that power, 
and how Land expected that power to demonstrate itself or to be 
implemented, I don’t know. Because I never believed then—And | 
know for a fact that there was no such power. That was demonstrated 
by my experiences in negotiating this deal, both before and since that 
incident. 

Mr. FuanaGan. But whether they had the power or not, they were 
able to convince Land that they had the power, at least convinee him 
to the point that he gave him 20 percent of the profits. 

Mr. Getcer. That is exac tly the point that I undertook to convey 
in my letter; ves, sir. 

Mr. FLanaGan. And does this appear to you to be a situation where 
two men merely came in at the last minute and blackjacked or held 
up the svndicate for 20 percent of the profits? 

Mr. Geiger. Yes. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Now, after Nathan and Labowitz were in on the 
transaction, did Mr. Land tell you to contact either Nathan or 
Labowitz, to use their services or their help or their assistance? 

Mr. Gricer. He directed me and instructed me to keep contact 
with them. He was going to Europe. He was under terrific pressure 
to get away. I think he left on the day following the day I saw him. 
That was why he was so anxious to make contact with me before he 
left. And he said to me, ‘Now, keep in touch with either of these 
two men in the event you feel that you need any—at least keep them 
advised of what goes on, and keep in touch with them. Beeause 
they will help you rif vou need any help.’ 

Mr. FuanaGan. Land told you, then, “Get in touch with these 
two gentlemen. They will help you if you need any.’ Thereafcer, 
did you get ia touch with either of them? 

Mr. Geiger. I did. 1 advised them of the impasse that I was 
een anne! In connection with certain phases of the negotiation 
which | had experienced earlier, some of the major problems we had, 
which were de veloped at the Board heartag, and which confronted 
me very actively after I started the negotiatious. 

Mr. FranaGan. Without the detail of the matter, what were these 
problems you had even after you got your letter of intent? 

Mr. Greicger. One of the _. probl ms was Whether we were to 
resell this material on an f. 0. b. or an as-is basis. That was a very 
important factor to my bane. And scieatiaadie enough, I may 
add, notwithstanding the suggestion that these mea had smoothed 
the path in every direction, the basic fact remained that this particular 


problem, which was one of the major ones, took days and days of 


negotiation to work out, and finally 1 was oaly able to resolve the 
problem by conceding a larger percentage of the pene pation by the 
Government than had been committed in the first instance, as a 
quid pro quo for the Government going along on our perverts that 
we be authorized to make sales on an as-is, where-is ba: 

Mr. FuanaGan. As a matter of fact, I believe ae were here 
Friday when Mr. Larson testified, and it was brought out in the record 
then that the syndicate had allowed the Goverament 5 percent more, 
I believe, and in return they agreed to allow you to handle it on an 
as-is where-is. 

Mr. Geicer. That is the thing I am referring to. 
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Mr. Fuanacan. Did Mr. Labowitz ever do anything to be of 
assistance to you? 

Mr. Greiaer. No. 

Mr. FianaGan. Did he ever give you any advice that was of 
assistance? 

Mr. Geiger. No. 

Mr. FuanaGan. But you did go to him for help? 

Mr. Geiger. I heard from him. | talked to him 

Mr. FuanaGan. I am talking of Labowitz now. 

Mr. Geiger. | think I talked to him once or twice. | think he 
called me from somewhere up-State. He had a place in upper New 
York State somewhere. | vaguely recall getting a phone call from him 

Mr. FuanaGan. What did he tell you when you called him or when 
he called you? 

Mr. Geiger. He was inquiring as to what was going on, and | 
told him in that instance what our problem was, with respect to this 
as-is Where-is basis. 

I do vaguely recall one conversation with him on the phone 

Mr. FLANAGAN. How about Nathan? Did you get in touch with 
Nathan and try to get some help from him? 

Mr. Gricer. I think he called me a couple of times, and I may have 
called him once, as a follow up to a call that he made to me. I can’t 
recall the detail of it, though. It was very, very fragmentary 
nothing conclusive. 

Mr. FLanaGan. As a matter of fact, didn’t you tell Nathan what 
your problem was on this f. 0. b.? 

Mr. Geicer. Yes; I told both what the problem was. 

Mr. FuanaGan. What advice did Nathan give you? 

Mr. Greicer. It would be straightened out. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. How was he going to straighten it out? 

Mr. Geicrer. I have no idea. And I wasn’t too enthusiastic about 
pursuing such a line of inquiry anyway. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Why not? They were in for 20 percent. 

Mr. Geiger. I had no stomach for that kind of stuff, because |] 
felt in the first instance they had shoehorned their way into something 
for no purpose at all, and without basis, and the very basis that they 
were representing themselves to come in on had no basis at all. 

I had no enthusiasm for that type of negotiation. 

Mr. FuanaGan. As a matter of fact, in your conferences with Mr. 
Nathan in the summer of 1948, did he seem to know what it was all 
about as far as this deal was concerned? 

Mr. Greicrer. I would say “No.” I want to correct that. I had no 
conferences with him. You mean in my conversations with him? 

Mr. FLanaGan, Yes. 

Mr. Greicsr. No, he didn’t have any understanding of what the 
problem was, that I could gather from my conversation with him. 

Mr. FranaGan. When you told him what your problems were, he 
would merely say, “‘Well, I will look into that’? 

Mr. Grererr. ‘It will be straightened out. We will work it out all 
right.’ Or something like that. 

Mr. Franacan. What did he tell you his abilities were? 

Mr. Grierr. Nothing. 

Mr. Franacan. Did he tell you he had any special contacts? 
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Mr. Grercer. He didn’t tell me. I had been told that. 

I had been told that he presumably had influence with the Admin- 
istrator, which I didn’t believe then and | knew was not a fact, and 
which, as I said, subsequent events confirmed my conviction on in 
that regard. 

Mr. FranaGan. But he himself never told you he had such power? 

Mr. Greicer. Well 

Mr. FLanaGan. Did he ever give you the impression of having such 
magic power? 

Mr. Gricer. The answer would definitely be “No.” | would say, 
if you are asking, “Did he try to convey that impression?’ I would 
sav probably ves. 

Mr. FranaGan. Then he did try to convey the impression that he 
had some kind of magic power, that he could help vou out? 

Mr. Geiger. That was part of his approach, that he had that 
power. I mean, it wasn’t put into specific words. I had been told 
that that was what he represented himself to be, a man with that 
kind of power. 

Mr. Fuanacan. What did Nathan tell vou he was? What was his 
business? Did he ever tell vou? 

Mr. Geiger. No. No; he did not. 

Mr. FuanaGan. From your contacts with him, what did you gather 
his business was? 

Mr. Geicer. That is very hard to characterize. I don’t know 
specifically. I know that he seemed to be part of the Washington 
scene. That is about the only way I can describe it. 

Mr. FuanaGan. He must have left some impression with you. 

Mr. Greicer. He did, a very definite impression. 

Mr. Fuanacan. What was it, about not being part of the Washing- 
ton scene. 

Mr. Geicer. It was something that led me to the conclusion that the 
less I had to do with him the better off I would be. 

Mr. Furanacan. Did he give you the impression that he was a man 
of influence in political circles? 

Mr. Geicer. I think he tried to convey that impression; yes. He 
was somebody whose association I didn’t care to cultivate at all, as 
far as 1 was concerned. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did he give you the impression he was any sort of 
a fixer, and could fix things? 

Mr. Geiger. That was the impression. In broadest outlines, that 
was the impression | would gather; yes. 

Mr. FuaAnacan. [ notice here on page 3 of vour letter at the bottom 
of the page, after you state that this is the summary as to how Nathan 
and Labowitz got 20 percent, vou said this: 

Labowitz was most vehement in his inistence that without Nathan’s interven- 
tion there would have been no deal at all. 

Then you go on to say: 

Without in anywise undertaking to minimize Nathan's efforts or the extent of his 
relationship to WAA, I can’t accept this fact. 

Mr. Getcer. “Can’t accept this as a fact,”’ 1 think I said. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Asa fact. Was Labowitz most vehment with you 
in his insistence that without Nathan’s intervention there would have 
been no deal at all? Did he ever tell you that? 
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Mr. Greicer. | am trying to recall. 1 think the basis for that state- 
ment was when he called me once, and when I had finally solved this 
f. o. b. as-is where-is by conceding an additional 5 percent to the Gov; 
ernment, and I said something to the effect that the least Nathan 
could do, it seems to me, is to absorb that 5 percent. And I think it 
was in that context that he said to me, ‘Well, that can’t be disturbed. 
Don’t monkey around with that 20 percent. It has got to be th: at 
way, and unless it were that way, there couldn’t possibly be any deal.’ 

[ mean, I am trving to recall "% basis for that statement, and I know 
there was a specific basis for it, because it was written at the time the 
events occurred, 

Mr. FLANaGan. Let’s take vou back to that time now. 

Here you are a lawyer that has been representing Dulien for 10 
years. You have been handling some very intricate problems in- 
volved in this transaction. Didn’t you ask Labowitz, “What is 
Nathan’s power? Why do we have to give you 20 percent? 

Mr. Geiger. I never asked that because Sidney Land had con- 
cluded that phase of 1 I din’t like it, didn’t think there was any 
justification for it, but it wasn’t in my field to undertake to undo that 
with the parties with whom he had negotiated. All I could do was 
to protest to him, which I did, and to protest to Dulien, and to give 
Dulien a confidential memorandum of my conception of the whole 
picture, which I did. 

Mr. FiranaGan. Do you think that you were protecting the best 
interests of your other two clients, Anthony and Dulie nh, when you 
allowed these two fellows to come in and take 20 percent? 

Mr. Geicrer. | beg your pardon, sir. | didn’t commit either of 
them to participating in that 20 percent. Land did commit 20 per- 
cent. 

Now, whether it came out of his hide or not, ultimately, was none 
of my concern. All I could do was say, “I can’t speak for Duhen. | 
can’t commit him to participate in that 20 percent, and [ can’t com- 
mit Anthony to that. You will have to talk to Anthony directly.’ 
And he did. On the very day he called Anthony in Pasadena and 
told him what he had done and said, ‘This is the way it is. I have 
committed 20 percent of the profits. You will have to cut your par- 
ticipation by 5 percent. And that is the way it will be.”’ 

And that is what was done. Now, as to Dulien, Dulien was not 
bound to contribute from his share to make up that 20 percent, not 
through any act of mine. But as a matter of policy, men are in a 
syndicate together, and when one makes a commitment, that binds 
the syndicate, or poe ‘v think it binds the syndicate, and they eventually 
go along with it, and that is what they did. But I didn’t commit 
them to it. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Then, as a matter of fact, any responsibility for 
getting Nathan and Labowitz into this thing was entirely Sidney 
Land’s responsibility? 

Mr. Gercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Whatever they told Sidney Land, they convinced 
him that he should give up 20 percent of the whole deal. 

Mr. Greicer. That is right. That is my understanding. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And it was his decision, and his alone? 

Mr. Geiger. Exactly. 

Senator Munpr. Did Dulien chip in the 5 percent eventually? 
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Mr. Geicer. Yes. 

Mr. FianaGan. I have here, Mr. Geiger, a letter dated August 31. 
1948, addressed to Mr. Anthony by yourself. 

Will you take a quick look at that letter and see if this is the agree- 
ment? 

Mr. Geiger. Who was that letter addressed to? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Anthony. 

Mr. Geiger. Yes. 

Mr. FuanaGan. We will place this in the record, if that is agreeable, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Horny. Exhibit 7. 

(The letter referred to was marked ‘‘Exhibit No. 7” and will be 
found in the appendix on p. 129.) 

Mr. FLanaGan. And this letter confirms the amended and modified 
agreement of the division of net profits resulting from the joint venture 
contract which is already in the record, and divides the profits in this 
fashion: J. H. Anthony, 15 percent; Joseph Labowitz, 10 percent; 
Frank Nathan, 10 percent; Dulien Steel Products, Inc., of California 
and L. J. Land, Inc., 65 percent. 

So now we find that finally, on August 31, you advised Mr. Anthony 
of the division of profits, which included 10 percent for Labowitz and 
10 percent for Nathan. 

Mr. Gercer. I didn’t advise him. This was a confirmation. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Oh, a confirmation. 

Mr. Geiger. Yes. I had been asked to get that, to put it in that 
form and confirm it. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. So now we find for the first time in writing that 
Labowitz and Nathan are taken in, as you state, for the net profits. 

Mr. Geiger. That is right. 

Mr. FuanaGan. There is no mention of their coming in for 20 
percent of the losses that might be incurred. 

Mr. Geiger. That is correct. They were not members of the 
syndicate. They had no responsibility 

Mr. FianaGcan. Did Mr. Land or anyone else in the syndicate ever 
advise you that in the event there were going to be losses, or there 
were losses, Labowitz or Nathan would participate, or suffer part of 
the losses? 

Mr. Geiger. No, sir. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. Isn’t it likely that if there were some sort of an 
unwritten agreement between Land and Labowitz or Nathan regard- 
ing losses, Mr. Land would so have advised you? 

Mr. Geiger. Not necessarily. I know this, as a matter of general 
knowledge. When dealers like Labowitz, who is a highly reputable 
dealer associated with a very, very substantial firm, and who I have 
learned since has bad many transactions with Land—I know as a 
general practice in that industry that many men come in for a partici- 
pation, and there is an unwritten understanding among them that 
if there is a loss they share the loss. Nothing was said to me spect- 
fically in this particular instance, but in answer to your question, 
that could be, without any written agreement. 

Mr. FLanaGcan. In following normal good business practices, if 
that were so, if there was such an agreement, why didn’t they merely 


tell you, as a lawyer, “Rewrite our agreement and put them in for 


20 percent of the losses’’? 
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Mr. Getcer. Because so far as I was concerned, it wasn’t so. 
This was the arrangement. Thev were getting 20 percent of the 
profits. I knew nothing beyond that. 

Mr. FranaGan. As far as you knew, then, they were merely 
for the profit? 

Mr. Geicer. That is right. 

May I also call your attention to the fact, in confirmation of what 
I said a minute or two ago, that you will notice in that letter of con- 
firmation that Dulien’s company’s and Land’s company’s interests 
are not split up. There is 65 percent, when I wrote that letter. 
Dulien had not yet returned from the Orient and had not committed 
himself to sharing any specific portion of that 20 percent. That is 
simply in confirmation of what I said before. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Did Mr. Dulien ever tell you that as far as he 
knew Labowitz and Nathan had to stand any of the losses? 

Mr. Gricer. No; he never told me. 

Mr. FranaGan. I notice here on page 4 of your letter, the second 
last paragraph, vou said this: 


Of one thing I am definitely certain and that is that Anthony bad this deal in 
e bag when we intervened As you know, had the regional clearance and 
approval of San Francisco and Los Angeles and his deal had progressed to the 
yoint where it had been sent over to the Department of Justice for antitrust 
approval. How I upset that and got him into our camp on a joint venture 


} } 


proposal is another story which need only be mentioned here in connection with 
Labowitz’s repeated assertion that but for Nathan’s intervention we would have 
ad no deal at all. 

Now, what were vou talking about there 

Mr. Geiger. I will be glad to explain that, if you want me to 

Anthony and Dulien, as was testified to the other day, each had bid 
on this transaction, on two or three separate prior occasions. The 
last one was early in June. And Dulien put in a bid on behalf of 
himself and L. J. Land Co., and Anthony put in a bid. 

I understood, and we all understood, that Anthony, had the recom- 
mendation of the west coast office behind him on this transaction. 

At that juncture, Dulien, who was about to leave for the Orient 
at the time he sent these papers on to me, the last go round, the last 
bid of each of these separate bide : ‘rs, asked me to get in touch with 
Anthony, who was coming here to Washington for the purpose of 
pressing through his pending bid. 

I met with Anthony, and could get nowhere with him in under- 
taking to convince him that it was to the mutual interest of both 
groups that they join forces, that they could make a better presenta- 
tion to the Government, and that their combined efforts would result 
in a much better realization by being able to market this stuff at 
higher prices, and the net result would be better for them as well as 
to the Government. But I got nowhere with him at that time. He 
told me —and this is what I have reference to—he told me in the 
course of a very long first conversation that I had with him, that he 
had committed sales, conditionally of course, on his getting it, on the 
bulk of this equipment. And it was that that gave me the ultimate 
key to demonstrating to him that it was to our joint interest to work 
together. Because I made it quite clear in my conversations at War 
Assets on the day following my meeting with him that it was obvious 
that although he was a man of the highest integrity, a man of great 
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ability, that his financial resources were limited, and that as a conse- 
quence, in order to swing this deal, and to reach a point where he 
could guarantee the Government, whether he resold or not, $750,000 
within a limited period of time, he would, of necessity, have had to do 
exactly what I had sensed he had done, and that is conditionally sold 
this equipment at bargain prices, or a good portion of it, in order to 
make certain that he could meet his guarantee. And this is not said 
critically of him. I simply sensed how he was going to finance this 
thing. 

The net result of that was that the prospects that he seemed to have 
for consummating the transaction, which looked extremely bright 
under the circumstances, when I outlined the net effect of that type of 
merchandising, forced merchandising, without sufficient financial 
resources behind you so that you had to sell-—meant that the Gov- 
ernment would not get as high a realization as it could get from a well- 
financed strong organization that could take its time and deliberately 
market this and get the high dollar for the Government as well as for 
itself. 

{nd as a result of that, he agreed, when he saw that his picture was 
not quite as certain as he anticipated it was going to be at War Assets 
he agreed to join forces with us, on condition that we relieve him of any 
financial responsibility for operating capital or for producing the 
initial deposit, and so forth. And we made our joint venture agree- 
ment on June 23. That is what I had reference to. 

Senator Horny. Senator Mundt, did you have any questions? 

Senator Munpr. | have one other question which may have been 
answered before I came in. 

On page 1, in the last paragraph of your letter, you say: 

The following Thursday I arrived in New York from Fire Island and learned 
on calling my office that Sidney Land was frantically trying to reach me. I im- 
mediately met with him at his office. He then told me that he had been hurriedly 
called to Washington on the preceding day * * * 

My question was: Who was it who hurriedly called Mr. Land to 
Washington? 

Mr. Getcer. | explained that before vou came in, that my under- 
standing was that Fo gece had called him. 

Mr. FranaGcan. Mr. Geiger, on this publie record, at this point 
at least—we know the amount of the fee that vou got in this ease, but 
I don’t think we need to put it in this public record 

You know, do you not, that as a result of these transactions by 
Nathan and Labowitz, they each got a profit of $57,000? 

Mr. Greicer. | have since so learned, ves. 

Mr. FranaGcan. Or a total of $114,000? 

Mr. Grercrer. Yes. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Now, is it not true that your legal fee, for which 
vou had worked for almost a year, over a vear’s period, handling 
literally hundreds of negotiations, with the War Assets Administra- 
tion, drawing up contracts and agreements, and everything else, was 
considerably less than the $114,000 given to these two ge ntlemen? 

Mr. Getcer. Mr. Flanagan, that is a model of understatement. | 
would say very much less; not ‘‘considerably’’; very much less than 
$114,000. 

Mr. FLuanacan. Now, as an attorney who has practiced here for 
many vears, do you want to characterize or explain to the committee 
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what might be done about men like these that come in and take the 
cream off the profits of a deal, when, as you state, they didn’t do any- 
thing as far as you know? 

Mr. Gercer. Well, I wouldn’t presume to suggest what might 
done, because I don’t know. But 1 do know this, that many legiti- 
mate business men—perhaps I am overstating it when | say “many,” 
but there are a good many legitimate business men throughout the 
country who unfortunately, and I have noticed this throughout the 
vears, seem to believe that in order to successfully negotiate in Wash- 
ington they have to find somebody who, they are willing to believe, 
has influence. And not to give them an edge with the Government. 
That is the tragedy of it. Not to give them an edge, but simply as 
insurance to make sure that they may get a fair deal with the 
Government. 

And, of course, it is mv earnest conviction that all of that is com- 
pletely unnecessary. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. | don’t want to interrupt vou, but I want to bring 
out one point. 

Prior to the intervention of Nathan and Labowitz, vou had been 
carrying on these negotiations? 

Mr. Geicer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Was there any indication that vou were not getting 
a fair deal from the Government? 

Mr. Getcer. None whatsoever. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Was there any indication that your clients were 
not getting a fair deal? 

Mr. Gercer. No, sir. I dealt at arm’s length with the Government 
before their intervention, and the same type of negotiation continued 
thereafter, until we finally consummated the transaction. 

There was no variation, no difference one way or the other, both 
before and after their intervention, and I had no feeling or sense of 
feeling that I at any time was getting anything but a fair and very 
firm deal. 

I was dealing at arm’s length with people that were trying to do the 
best they could for their client, just as I was trying to do the best I 
could for mine. 

Mr. FLanaGan. And as far as you were concerned, and as far as 
whatever contribution Nathan and Labowitz might make, this was 
just so much wasted money on the part of your clients, namely, 
$114,000? 

Mr. Geiger. I would say that unequivocally. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. They were just taken in? 

Mr. Greicer. | think so. 

Senator Munpt. Were your dealings with Mr. Larson, in the main, 
or with Mr. Snyder, or with someone else? 

Mr. Getcrer. I beg your pardon, sir. I didn’t get the beginning of 
vour question. 

Senator Munpr. Were your negotiations with War Assets in the 
main with Mr. Larson, or were they with Mr. Snyder, or were they 
with someone else? 

Mr. Geiger. No; they were with neither of them. I negotiated 
entirely on the working level, with the men in that branch of War 
Assets that had direct responsibility for the disposal of this facility. 

Senator Munpr. Who were they? 
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Mr. Geiger. One was a man by the name of Ten Eyck. I think 
that was his name. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Geiaer. Ten Eyck. He was in a superior position. I don’t 
know what his official status was, whether he was Deputy Adminis- 
trator. Then he had a man by the name of Williams, who was 
directly in charge of this particular facility. It was sort of his baby 
that he was handling. And it was primarily with those two men, and 
latterly with Ten E ek, that I did most of my negotiating. 

Mr. FuanaGan. [have here a letter ora photostatic copy of a letter 
dated September 19, 1948, addressed to you by Mr. Dulien. It is 
signed ‘‘Lou.”’ I will place this in the record. 

Senator Horny. Exhibit 8. 

(The letter referred to was marked ‘Exhibit No. 8” and will be 
found in the appendix on p. 129.) 

Mr. Fuanacan. And I will merely read the third paragraph of the 
letter, in which your client, Mr. Dulien, sums up his feelings after 
you had reported the circumstances to him in your letter of September 


9 


3. He Says this: 
I can only say that I think Sid 


meaning Sid Land 


was ‘‘faken in’’ by the two gentlemen in question. From the circumstances sur- 
rounding the particular liquidation | would not have coneeded any such commis- 
sions. This is not meant as a criticism of Sid’s action (as I never criticize my 


own men or my associates for using their best judgment on any matters), but 
am just expressing my own views on the situation. For two guys to step in and 
each get 10 percent of a deal of that size without putting up a dime just doesn’t 
add up. 


Then he puts on the end: 

Irwin: You mean to say these guys got 20 percent with no part of the loss 
lf any. 

(Signed) Lov. 

Now, did Mr. Dulien ever express a different view than that 
expressed in his letter of the 19th? 

Mr. Geterr. No. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And as far as you were concerned, he always did 
feel that he was taken in? 

Mr. Geiger. I don’t think that would be quite the thing that he 
said. He felt that Sidney was taken in, and that as a consequence 
they were all taken in; yes. 

Mr. FranaGan. In other words, they were all taken in. 

Mr. Geiaer. That is right. 

Mr. FLranaGan. Mr. Geiger, as was indicated bere when Mr. 
Larson testified, it appears that Mr. Nathan was in the Cotton Valley 
plant transaction with your client, Mr. Dulien, and that he got some 
$30,000 out of that. Did you have anything to do with the Cotton 
Valley deal at all? 

Mr. miei Yes, to this extent: that when the commitment had 
been made by the Government, I was called ne by my clients, 
Dulien Stecl, to work out the formal contrac t, which I did, with repre- 
sentatives of the War Assets Administration. 

Mr. Franacan. How did Nathan get into that transaction? 
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Mr. Geicrer. I don’t know. I know that he—well, he had nothing 
to do with it, but I have heard that afterward, some 2 or 3 months 
after the deal was concluded, he worked out some arrangement with 
Dulien whereby he was going to cooperate with Dulien in producing 

bulk buyer or a wholesale buyer for this entire facility or for the 
equipment in this entire facility in the Philippines, which would have 
produced a very, very substantial gross proceeds. 

Mr. Fuanacan. In other words, Nethan was supposed to find a 
buyer for all of this equipment? 

Mr. Getcer. They worked out some kind of a deal whereby Dulien 
agreed to give up some of his profits, or make them a participant in 
his transaction, in exchange for his undertaking to market this facility. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And did Nathan ever market the equipment? 

Mr. Geicer. I don’t believe he did. JI know they worked it off 
and sold it on the site there. 

Mr. Fuanaean. As far as you know, did he do anything in this for 
his $30,000? 

Mr. Geiger. I don’t know. 

Mr. Franacan. Now, this Cotton Valley transaction took place in 
the summer and fall of 1949? 

Mr. Geicer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLuanaGan. This was almost a year after Dulien thought he 
was taken in by Nathan and Labowitz on the Torrance transaction. 
Did you advise your client to stay away from Nathan, after being 
taken in by him once? 

Mr. Geicer. I think he knew pretty well what my feelings were 
with regard to that. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. I didn’t say that. I asked you, Did you advise 
your client, ‘“‘you were taken in by this fellow once. Stay away 
from him’’? 

Mr. Gercer. I only knew about his participation after the fact, 
not before. 

Mr. FranaGan. And in the Cotton Valley transaction, as far as 
you know, Nathan added nothing to that? 

Mr. Geicer. So far as the negotiation was concerned, I know that 
he was not even mentioned in the picture until after it had been con- 
summated, after the deal with the Government had been consum- 
mated. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And as tar as you know, he did not help to sell any 
of the equipment, did he? 

Mr. Geicer. So far as I know, he didn’t. I have no knowledge of 
the marketing of it, except what I have heard. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. I have no further questions. 

Senator Horny. Thank you, Mr. Geiger. 

Mr. Geiger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Horny. Frank Nathan? 

Mr. Nathan, hold up your right hand. Do you solemnly swear that 
the testimony which you give in this hearing shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Naruan. I do. 

Senator Hory. Have a seat. Give your name and address and 
vocation to the reporter. 
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TESTIMONY OF FRANK NATHAN, MIAMI BEACH, FLA.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY HIS ATTORNEY, LORING M. BLACK 


Mr. Natuan. Frank Nathan, 427 West Forty-fifth Street, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Senator Hory. What is your business? 

Mr. Natsan. I was in the lumber business. At present I am not 
doing anything, right at the present moment. 

Senator Horny. Is the gentleman with you your attorney? 

Mr. NarHan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Black, Loring Black. 

Senator Horny. Mr. Black, give your name and address to the 
reporter. 

Mr. Buackx. Loring M. Black, Quebec House, North, Washington, 
Dp... 

Senator Horny. Allright. Mr. Flanagan, you may examine. 

Mr. Buack. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an application to 
the committee at this time. I will be very brief about it. 

Mr. Nathan has testified about matters that I anticipate he will be 
questioned again about today. 

He has testified before the King committee in public sessions and in 
closed sessions. He testified before this committee ina closed session 
He testified at different times, and his testimony concerned matters 
which were not particularly documentary matters. Now, I have asked 
Mr. Flanagan for permission for Mr. Natnan to see his testimony at 
the closed session of this committee, and I am just renewing that re- 
quest now, that there be a short recess to permit him to look at this 
testimony. 

Senator Hory. You mean that he wants to see that before he testi- 
fies? 

Mr. Buack. I should think so; ves 

Senator Horny. Were you present, Mr. Black, when the testimony 
was taken in executive session? 

Mr. Buack. I was present; ves. 

Senator Hory. Is there any particular part of this you wish to see? 
It is not our practice to submit to the witness the evidence taken in 
executive session. If there is any particular part of it he wishes to 
see to refresh his memory 

Mr. Buacx. I might be able to tell that if 1 could glance at them. 
I don’t want to take up too much time with it, at all. 

Senator Horny. Well, if you have in mind some particular phase of 
it that you think you want to see, I would be perfectly willing, and | 
think the committee would be, to let you see that. But not to take 
the time to look over the whole business. 

Mr. Buack. We would like to see the entire record. There is no 
particular phase of it that we can separate from the rest of it. 

Senator Hory. You can do this, you know. When he proceeds to 
testifv, you have the right to advise him as to whether or not any of 
his answers might incriminate him. If he thinks it would, he would 
have the right for you to raise that question there. I do not think 
we can stop the proceedings to review his testimony, because, of course, 
it has not been very long since he testified, and he would know pretty 
well what he testified in the executive hearing. 
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Mr. Buack. Well, may I ask this of you, Senator: You were not here 
at the executive session. I made an application then that before the 
testimony of Mr. Nathan was closed officially, he be permitted to go 
over the record and correct anything that might occur to him as dis- 
crepancies in the record. And that was granted. So may I now ask 
that when you conclude with these public hearings—I don’t know 
whetber you are going to do it today or not-—that he then be allowed 
to look at the testimony in executive session that has been 
available? 

Senator Hory. I think when this testimony has been concluded, 
Mr. Nathan desires it, we will give him the opportunity of reviewing 

before the matter is closed. Then if he wishes to come back before 
the committee, he may do that. 

Mr. Brack. And in connection with that, he may see the 
the executive session? 

Senator Horny. Yes 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I do not think he should 
mitted to make corrections at will. 

Senator Hory. He could not make any corrections without 
ing before the committee. 

Mr. Buack. I understand that. 

Senator Hory. If he finds anything he wants to explain, he could 
ask to appear back before the committee again 

Mr. Brack. There may be no corrections at all 

Senator Hory. All right. 

Mr. Flanagan, vou may proceed with the examination 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Mr. Nathan, prior to the summer of 1948, what 
was vour business? 

Mr. Natruan. | had some oil deals and different things at different 
times 

Mr. FLaAnNaGan. What were they? 

Mr. Naruan. A jobbing business, and buying and selling a little 
merchandise here and there. I sold a little jewelry. How much prior 
do you want to know? 

Senator Munpr. Why not follow the customary procedure, and get 
his whole business history? Just start in from the time you went into 


made 


rec ord oO} 


appe ar- 


business, and give us a general review of vour business experience up 
to how 

Mr. NaTHAN. Well, in 1942 or 743, I was in the manganese business. 
| had a little mine. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Mr. Nathan, start at the beginning, from the 
that you went into business. 

Mr. Natuan. Years ago? I had a restaurant in Pittsburgh a good 
nhanyv vears ago. 

Senator Mi nov’. About what time? 

Mr. Narnan. I was about 22 or 23 vears old then. 

Senator Munpr. That was vour first business enterprise? 

Mr. Naruan. No; 1] was a huckster in produce. I had a horse and 
wagon and used to sell produce. 

Senator Munpr. In Pittsburgh? 

Mr. NatrHan. Yes; this was all in Pittsburgh. 

Then I bought a little restaurant, and a billiard hall, and had that 
for a number of vears. Then I sold that and was buying and selling 


time 
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a little merchandise, little job lots, as you call them, clothing and 
different little things. 

Then—I don’t remember everything. As I go along, I try to think 
back. Then in 1942 or 1943, we opened a manganese plant down at 
Lynchburg, Va. It was in Yellow Branch. We had 552 acres on a 
lease there. We were there for maybe about a vear or a year and a 
half. I don’t know how long. It didn’t turn out enough production. 
I lost a little money in there. And then I started to buy and sell a 
little jewelry. Then I started to fool around with some oil deals, 
and then I got around here, and tried to make some Government deals. 

Senator Hozy. What time did you come to Washington? 

Mr. Naruan. I believe it was about 1947; something like that. 

Senator Horny. What was your first activity in Washington? 

Mr. Nataan. Well, I was trying to find some War Asset deals. 

Senator Hory. For different companies? Or for yourself? 

Mr. Natuan. If I could find some, I would get somebody to put 
up the money for them and I would tell them about them. 

Senator Hony. Well, have you continued that activity from that 
time on? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, ina way. I tried to be init. I kept at it for 
along time. In the meantime, I was following around with some oil 
deals also, at the same time. 

Senator Hony. What is your present vocation or occupation? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, I was going to drill a gas well over here in 
Maryland, but didn’t start as yet. 

Senator Hory. You are not dealing presently with War Assets or 
with General Services, the successor of War Assets? 

Mr. Natuan. No; not lately. 

Senator Horny. Are you presently concerned or connecte d with any 
Government contracts or applications for them in any way? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Senator Hory. How long since you have been active in getting 
contracts or negotiating with the Government in any way? 

Mr. Natuan. I have been trying to get them, but I didn’t get any. 

Senator Hory. When is the last time you tried? 

Mr. Naruan. Oh, | would say 

Senator Horny. You were active in 1949. Have you been active 
since then? 

Mr. Natuan. I have been inactive since then. 

Senator Hory. Been inactive? 

Mr. Naruan. I have been trying to get a lot of deals, but nothing 
materialized. Nothing came through. 

Senator Horny. You did not get in on any deals since 1949? 

Mr. Naraan. None at all. 

Senator Hory. All right. Mr. Flanagan? You may proceed. 

Senator Munpt. You have not mentioned your lumbering experi- 
ence. You mentioned that earlier. But you started it in 1922, 
after you had been a huckster, and then you were in the restaurant 
business. 


Mr. Natuan. About a year and a half or so ago, I started a lumber 


business down in Atlanta, Ga. 

Senator Munpt. What year was that? 

Mr. Naruan. I believe it was in 19: 50; 50 or 51. I am not sure 
I think 1950 or 1951. 
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Senator Munpt. That was last year you started that. 

Mr. Natuan. Yes. 

Senator Munpt. You jumped from ’22 to 42? 

Mr. Natuan. No. I had a restaurant in between there, in Pitts- 
burgh, a number of years. I was in produce for a long time. Then 
[ bought a little restaurant up on Center Avenue. 

Senator Munprt. | think you said that was about ’22 or ’23 you had 
the restaurant. 

Senator Hory. When he was 22 or 23 years old. 

Senator Munpt. What year? What year was it? 

Mr. Naruan. I haven’t any idea. 

Senator Munpr. You must have some idea. 

Mr. Natuan. No, it was a good many years back, but I don’t 
know when it was. 

Senator Munpr. Was it when you were 22 or 23? 

Mr. Natuan. When I was first married, I was in huckstering, 
selling produce off the horse and wagon. 

Senator Munpr. Then you had the restaurant? 

Mr. Naraan. Then | had the restaurant for a number of years. 

Senator Munpt. Then after that, what? 

Mr. Naruan. Then after that, I got into a jobbing business, buying 
and selling a little merchandise. 

Senator Munpt. Still in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Naruan. Yes, always in Pittsburgh. 

Then I went out of town a few times to buy different little deals 
here and there. Then, like I tell you, for a little while there, 1 wasn’t 
doing anything. Then I got into that manganese piece of property 
up there in Lynchburg, Va.; right near Lynchburg, Yellow Branch. 

Senator Munpt. That was in °42? 

Mr. Naruan. I believe it was in ’42. 

Senator Munpr. That takes us to 44. Now, what did you do 
between ’44 and °50? 

Mr. Natuan. After we didn’t do no good there, I started going into 
New York and buying a little jewelry and bringing it into Pittsburgh 
and selling it a little at a time. It didn’t amount to much. I was 
just trying to make a living. 

Senator Munpr. For 6 years? 

Mr. NaruHan. No; a couple of years. 

Senator Munpr. What else did you do? 

Mr. Narnan. Then I was fooling around with some oil deals right 
in around that time, I guess. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Let’s start in 1947, in the middle of 1947, the 
summer of 1947. Is that when you first became interested in War 
Assets deals, 9s you call them? 

Mr. Natuan. It might have been around that. I was around here 
trying to get some deals; yes. I was trying to find out some deals. 

Mr. FranaGcan. As a matter of fact, in 1947 and 1948, you spent a 
great deal of your time here ir Washington, did you not? 

Mr. Naruan. Yes; a whole lot. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Where were you living? 

Mr. Naruan. I believe I was staying at the Statler. 

Mr. Fruanacan. All right. Between the summer of 1947 and the 
summer of 1948, when you finally got yourself into this Landulant- 
Torrance transaction, from what source were you getting your income? 
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Mr. Natuan. Well, I was borrowing a little money here and there 
to keep agoing. I didn’t have it. 

Mr. FuanaGan. All right. From where did vou get your income? 

Mr. NatuHan. | told vou | was borrowing a little money here and 
there, and then I was in some oil deals. I didn’t make much money, 
but I was héivewinr here and there a little bit to keep going; different 


people. 


Mr. FranaGax. Did you make any money in 1947? 
Mir. Naruan. | don’t think so. I don’t saildiiallinass I nm not sure 
now. I might have made a little. J am not sure. 


Mr. FuanaGan. What did vou do in 1948? You were still in 
Washington? Now, W hat were vou doing in 1948? 

Mr. N ATHAN. Wel ~ was fooling around with some oil deals anal 
fooling around with some War Asset deals, trying to get some deals 

Mr. Franacan. Tell us what you mean by “trving to get some 
deals A 

Mr. Natruan. Well, | was going down to the War Asset building 
every day and went around to a lot of offices and went to the informa- 
tion desk and tried to find out if there were any deals aveilable and 
looked through the brochures and seen some advertisements tm the 
newspapers, and I always tried to get some deals. And I knew Mr 
Labowitz, and | told him if I heard of anything that was good, that | 
thought was good, I would call him and he would go and investigate 
it and look it up, and he went to—long before we had any of the deals, 
be went to Fairmont, W. Va., on a big scrap deal two or three times. 
He went from the War Assets and couldn’t buy it 

Mr. Fuanacan. When did he go to Fairmont, W. Va.? 

Mr. NatHan. It might have been in 1947, might have been in 1948. 
I don’t know when. 

Mr. Franacan. Did you tell him to go there? 

Mr. Natuan. Yes; I told him about the deal, and he couldn't get 
the deal; bid on it and couldn’t get it; or maybe it was frozen after- 
wards. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you get any money out of it? 

Mr. Natruan. No, sir. 

Mr. Franacan. All right. What was the next one? 

Mir. Naruan. I told him about a lot of deals. I don’t remember 
about the deals. He went down not on a War Asset deal but I told 
him about a little serap deal that belonged to the British Gov- 
ernment down here—lI can’t think of the name of it. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Down in the Bahamas? 

Mr. Narnan. Yes; and he bought a little scrap deal there. He 
didn’t make any money out of it, though. 

Mr. Fuanacan. When was this; in 1948? 

Mr. NatuHan. It may have been in 1947. Iam not sure. Or 1948. 
I don’t know when. I don’t remember the dates. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did you have any agreements with any one other 
than Labowitz? 

Were you looking for anybody else other than Labowitz? 

Mr. Natuan. No; at that particular time, any time I would find 
one, | would eall him. 

FLANAGAN. He was the man who knew something about 
salvage? 

Mr. Natuan. Yes: he knows all about that business. 
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Mr. FLANAGAN. You were sort of the finder? 

Mr. Natuam. | was always trying to find about different deals, 
looking around here about different deals. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And in order to find those, you would hang around 
the War Assets Administration offices? 

Mr. Natuan. I would hang around the offices I worked with 
some other deals in between there, on some aircraft stuff and didn’t 
get it. And they had a man from Canonsburg come in on a big 
building, there, that the Government owned, and offered a million 
one hundred thousand dollars and didn’t get it, and it was sold for less. 

1 worked on a lot of deals with a lot of people, and any of those 
scrap deals I heard about I called Labowitz, because he knew about 
that sort of stuff. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did you have an agreement with him? 

Mr. Naraan. No; not in particular, any agreement It was just 
that whatever deals he closed, we would come together on. That 
was all. 

Mr. Fuanacan. You must have had some kind of agreement that 
he would give you a certain percentage. 

Mr. NarHan. No, no. He said he would take care of me, and that 
is how he worked it, just word of mouth. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Well, these oral agreements vou had, then: Did 
vou have any specific oral agreements as to how much vou would get 
out of these deals, as vou call them, which vou would find? 

Mr. NaruHan. No, 1 didn’t have any specific agreements; no 

Mr. Franacan. Was it 10 percent, 20 percent, 50? 

Mr. Naruan. No, 1 had no kinds of agreements with him at 


all. He says if I can make some money, all right, and if J lose, we 
will have to take it off of the next. If we can make it, we will get 
together. We will see what kind of deal it would bs 


Mr. FLANAGAN. So vou just had to depend on 

Mr. Naruan. That is right. 

Mir. FLANAGAN What was the first transactior Vol had in 
1948 with Labowitz that resulted in making a little profit? 

Mr. Natuan. | believe 1 told him about this same Canonsburg 
plant, They had some scrap there And I told him about it and 
he bid on ot and he was the high bidder and VOt it, al he rave me 
$5.000 out of that one. 

Mr. Fuanacan. How much did he make? 

Mr. Naruan. He said he made 15, but I don’t know 

Mr. FuanaGan. As 1 recall the previous testimony, he made some 
$40,000. 

Mr. Naruan. | really don’t know. I only know that he gave me 
$5,000 out of it. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. In any event, he gave you $5,000? 

Mr. NATHAN. Yes. 

Mr. Franacan. And what did vou do, to earn the $5,000? 

Mr. Naruan. I told him about the deal. He was busy on a lot 
of other work. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. In other words, that was a finder’s fee, that $5,000? 

Mr. Naruan. I don’t know what it was, but he gave me $5,000 
for that. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You didn’t ask him what it was? 
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Mr. NarHan. He gave it to me, because he knew I was entitled to 
it. I was working around here paying my own expenses. 

Mr. FuanaGan. That was in May or June of 1948? 

Mr. Naruan. I don’t remember the date. 

Mr. Fianacan. I think the record will show that was in May or 
June of 1948. 

Mr. NaruHan. Well, whatever it was. 

Mr. FranaGcan. Now, what was the next deal you found for him 
that resulted in any profit? 

Mr. Naruan. This here Landulant deal. 

Mr. Fiuanacan. Now, tell us how you found it and when you 
found it. 

Mr. Naruan. Oh, I was down in that building every day prac- 
tically, going through the different offices and different departments, 
and information, and used to sit there for hours at a time and read 
their brochures, and happened to see this one, there, and looked at 
it, and I might have asked somebody in there what they thought of 
it, and, you see, a lot of those deals in that brochure were already 
sold, and I would go and ask somebody if it was already sold or not, 
and he would say, “No, this is going to be sold,’’ and [I would call 
Labowitz, and he would get busy on it. 

Mr. FianaGan. When did you first call Labowitz about the 
Torrance transaction? 

Mr. Narsan. I don’t really remember. When I knew that the 
thing was up for sale. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Well, our record shows it was first up for sale 
late in 1947 or early 1948. 

Mr. Naruan. Well, I didn’t call him then. I didn’t hear about it. 

Mr. FLanaGan. It was advertised in many leading papers of the 
country. 

Mr. Naruan. I didn’t run into it at that particular time, but there 
was a lot of plants in that brochure, that plancor, that was already 
sold when I asked about them. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Yes. We know that. What I am trying to find 
out, Mr. Nathan, is when you first found that the Torrance plant 
was for sale? 

Mr. Naruan. I really don’t remember the dates. 

Mr. FLuanacan. Was it very long before you and Mr. Labowitz 
were taken into the deal? 

Mr. Naruan. I didn’t get that question. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Was it very long prior to July 1948 when both of 
you were taken in? 

Mr. Narsan. | told him about the deal, and he got busy on it. 
I don’t remember what the date was. He got busy on it, and like 
he did on any other thing, he went and looked into it right away. 
And then the next thing I heard about it, he had bought the plant, 
had a piece of it. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And so you had a piece of it? 

Mr. Naruan. Yes, he gave me a piece of it. He wanted to give 
me 5 percent. He said he had 20 percent. I said, ‘‘ Well, give me 10.” 

Mr. FuanaGan. How long after you had brought this Torrance 
plant to Mr. Labowitz’ attention did he tell you that both of you 
were in the deal? Was it a week, a month, 6 months? 
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Mr. Natuan. I wouldn’t know, really. I told him about so many 
deals, and he looked at quite a few of them, and he never got any of 
them outside of that little one in Canonsburg. Then I told him 
about those after that, and—— 

Mr. FLANAGAN. | am not worried about those after. I am talking 
about the Torrance one. You testified you called him on the phone. 
And what did you tell him about Torrance? 

Mr. Nartuan. I told him there was a big plant, a big scrap plant, a 
big electrical plant, out there. I says, “It is up for sale. I think you 
can buy it.” I says, “It is going to be up for sale. You can go ahead 
and bid on it.” 

Mr. FLanaGan. How did you find out about it? 

Mr. Natuan. I seen it in the brochure. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You just picked up a brochure over at War Assets? 

Mr. Naruan. | seen a lot of plants there. 

Mr. FuanaGan. But I want to know specifically about the Tor- 
rance plant. You picked up a brochure and saw that this plant was 
for sale? 

Mr. Natruan. Yes. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Did you know who had been bidding on the plant? 

Mr. Natuan. No, sir. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Did you know who was involved in it? 

Mr. NaTHANn. No, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. So you advised Mr. Labowitz then that this plant 
was for sale? 

Mr. Naruan. | thought he was going to buy the whole thing for 
himself with his firm. I didn’t know he was going to be in partners 
with anvbody. He didn’t tell me, at first. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Well, when did he first tell you he was in partners? 

Mr. Natruan. After he consummated the deal, he told me he had 
20 percent. He bought in 20 percent of the deal, he said. 

Mr. FLanaGan. He bought in 20 percent? 

Mr. Natruan. That is what he said. He said he was getting 20 
percent of the deal. I figured he had to put up 20 percent of the 
money. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. When did he tell you that? 

Mr. Natuan. He said he got 20 percent of the deal when he closed 
the deal, when he come here to Washington. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. That was on July 14? 

Mr. Naruan. I don’t remember the dates, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. In any event, the day he came to Washington 
with Sidney Land? 

Mr. Naruan. I don’t remember. I don’t know if he told me the 
amount he had that day, but he eventually told me he had 20 percent 
of the deal. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. All right. Prior to July 14, did you know either 
Anthony, Dulien, or Sidney Land? 

Mr. Natuan. No, sir. 

Mi. FLranaGan. Never had any dealings with them? 

Mr. Natuan. NO, sir. 

Mr. FtanaGan. When did you first meet Sidney Land? 

Mr. Naruan. I believe I met him with Joe Labowitz here in 
Washincton. 
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Mr. FiranaGcan. Was that the day that Labowitz and Land came 
down to see Jess Larson? 

Mr. Natuan. It might have been. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Was it, or wasn’t it? 

Mr. Natsan. I don’t know. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Franacan. When did Mr. Labowitz tell you he had talked to 
Larson and had this letter of intent? 

Mr. Naruan. He didn’t tell me anything. I left it up to him about 
the deals, when I told him about them. 

Mr. FLtanaGan. You heard the testimony here that Mr. Geiger was 
told by Mr. Land to get in touch with you; that you would help out. 

Mr. Naruan. I didn’t have nothing to do about helping out. All 
I did was tell Labowitz about the deal. If 1 could help out, I would do 
anything to get the deal through or to get it going. 

Mr. Franacan. What do you mean by doing “anything”? What? 

Mr. Naruan. I mean anything I could do. I didn’t know what I 
could do. I just told him about the deal, that he could buy it. 

Mr. FranaGcan. Did vou hear Mr. Geiger testify a few moments 
ago that he was advised by Mr. Land to get in touch with you? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, I didn’t know that. I didn’t know he was 
advised by anybody to get in touch with me. 

Mr. Franacan. Did Mr. Geiger ever get in touch with you? 

Mr. Narnan. He might have. I don’t remember it. Now, he could 
have, but I don’t remember. 

Mr. FLuanaGan. You heard him testify he did? 

Mr. Natuan. Yes, but 1 don’t remember of it. I don’t know what 
he would want with me. 

Mr. Franacan. Do you remember Geiger at all? 

Mr. Natsan. Yes, sure. 

Mr. FLuanaGan. When did you first meet Geiger? 

Mr. NarHan. Oh, I don’t know when it was. It was way after that 
Torrance deal started, way after. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Way after. It wasn’t right at the first part? 

Mr. NarHan. No. 

Mr. FranaGan. He testified that he conferred with vou within a 
matter of a few weeks. 

Mr. NatHan. He might have called me, but I never met the man in 
person. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Well, did he call you? 

Mr. Narnan. I don’t remember, sir. I really don’t. 

Mr. FLranacan. Do you remember him telling you that they*had 
some problems about the f. 0. b. aspects? 

Mr. Natsan. He didn’t tell me about those things. 

Mr. FuanaGan. What did he say? 

Mr. Naruan. I didn’t know nothing, in there, I didn’t know the 
detail work of it. If anyone had to do anything, it would be Labowitz. 
Mr. Fuanacan. What did Geiger tell you when he called you? 

Mr. Naraan. I don’t remember he called me, even. 

Mr. FuranaGan. You heard him testify he did. 

Mr. NarHan. Yes, but I don’t remember it. Honest, I don’t. 

Mr. Franacan. Did you ever tell him you would take care of 
these things for him? 

Mr. Natuan. No. Because what could I take care of him on? 

Mr. FLanaGan, That is what we are trying to find out, Mr. Nathan. 
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Mr. Naruan. I really don’t know. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Fuanacan. All right. Now, what did you do in connection 
with the Torrance deal other than find it in the brochure and call 
Labowitz on the telephone? 

Mr. Narsan. That is what I did. I called Mr. Labowitz and told 
him about the deal and thought his firm was going to buy the whole 
deal. 1 didn’t know it was tied up by anybody, that they were 
allowed to have the deal themselves. I didn’t know that was in this 
country that way. Believe me, I didn’t. I didn’t think they were 
entitled to wrap up the deal themselves if it was still open. Because 
I know there was a lot of deals that 1 was in afterward that we tried 
to get, and then it was resold. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Let’s not get into your other deals. Let’s stick to 
Landulant. 

Mr. Natsan. All right, sir. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did you do anything else other than to make one 
phone call to Joe Labowitz? 

Mr. Naruan. I called him a lot of times, not one call. 

Mr. Firanacan. I am talking about Torrance. 

Mr. Naruan. Well, I called him and told him about this deal, and 
he started to tend to it. He told me he got a piece of the deal. 

Mr. FLranaGan. My question was this: Other than that one phone 
call to Joe Labowitz, did you do any other single thing in connection 
with the Torrance transaction? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Mr. FranaGan. And you got paid $57,000? 

Mr. Natruan. I don’t know what I was to get paid. I could have 
lost too, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Just a minute. You got paid $57,000 for finding 
the plant in the brochure and making one call? 

Mr. Naruan. That was over a period. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Let me finish my question. 

Let me start it again, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Natuan. Yes, sure. 

Mr. FLanaGan. ‘ihen it is your testimony that you got paid 
$57,000 for finding this Torrance plant in a brochure and calling Joe 
Labowitz and telling him that it was for sale? Is that what you 
got $57,000 for? 

Mr. Naruan. | believe if you figure it that way, ves. But I would 
say this: That I didn’t think it was going to make that kind of money. 
I never dreamt it was going to make $57,000 for my end. I didn’t 
think it was that kind of a plant. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. It came in as a sort of windfall, then. 

Mr. Naruan. The market started to rise on different things, and 
stuff started to go up, probably. But I didn’t dream it was going to 
make that kind of money. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Whether you ‘‘dreamt”’ it, or anything else, vou 
never did anything else other than phone? 

Mr. Naruan. No, | never did anything else toward the deal. 

Mr. FuranaGan. Did you ever speak to Jess Larson about this 
Torrance plant? 

Mr. Natuan. No, sir. 


Mr. FLANAGAN. Did you speak to any War Assets official? 
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Mr. Naruan. I don’t know if they were officials or not. I walked 
through the building, and I asked. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Employees? 

Mr. Natuan. Well, l asked them in there, different fellows in there. 
IT am pretty sure I mentioned it, if this thing was still up for sale, 
and they might have called the Department and asked and said, it 
was still up for sale. 

That is about all that could have happened. 

Mr. FiranaGan. Did you ever tell Labowitz that you had influence 
with Jess Larson? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did you ever tell Labowitz that you knew Jess 
Larson? 

Mr. Natuan. I may have told him I knew him. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Well, did you, or didn’t you? 

Mr. Natruan. I could have, but I don’t remember. It wouldn’t 
have made any difference. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Whether it made any difference or not, do you now 
recollect that you ever told Labowitz you knew Jess Larson? 

Mr. Narsan. | might have told him. I don’t remember, sir. 

Senator Hory. Did you ever tell Labowitz or anyone else in con- 
nection with this matter that this deal would not be permitted to go 
through unless they cut you in on it? 

Mr. Natuan. Positively not. 

Senator Horny. Did you ever have any conversation like that with 
anybody? 

Mr. Natuan. No, sir. 

Senator Hory. Go ahead. 

Mr. FiranaGan. Did Labowitz tell you how he got into this deal 
with Land, Dulien, and Anthony? 

Mr. Naruan. I didn’t know. He just told me he got 20 percent 
of the deal. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You mean you weren’t even interested enough to 
find out how he got in? 

Mr. Naruan. How would I know? It wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence. He said he had 20 percent of the deal, and he wanted to give 
me 5 percent, a fourth of it. I says, ‘‘“Gee whiz, I am under a big 
expense, trying to find these deals for you all the time, and I didn’t 
think it was going to make the kind of money it did.”’ And he says, 
“All right. You got 10 percent, then. You got half.” If there 
were any losses, we would have had to pay them. 

Mr. FianaGcan. If there had been losses, would you have had to 
pav them? 

Mr. Naruan. I probably would have had to pay them, sure. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did vou have any agreement with Labowitz that 
in the event there had been losses you would pay them? 

Mr. Naruan. I didn’t have no agreement with him, but it would 
be understood that if we would lose and we would make some other 
deal, he would have to take off what he lost on it. Naturally, he 
would have to take his original investment. 

Mr. FLianaGan. But there was no agreement, oral or written? 

Mr. Naruan. No. 

Mr. Fianacan. Did you think you were in for a loss? 
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Mr. Naruan. I didn’t think so, no. I didn’t even think there 
would be a loss. But you can’t never tell about them deals. They 
can lose. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. As far as you were concerned, then, all you were 
in for were the profits. 

Mr. Naruan. No. It could have lost. 

Mr. FLanaGan. When did you first meet Jess Larson? 

Mr. Naruan. Oh, I don’t know what vear it was. I don’t remem- 
ber it. It is a few vears back. 

Mr. FranaGan. Was it very long before this Torrance transaction 
that you met him? 

Mr. NarHan. Oh, it might have been, ves. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Well, was it, or wasn’t it? 

Mr. Naruan. It could have been maybe a vear or a vear and a 
half or 2 vears before that. I don’t remember when it was. 

Mr. Franacan. When did vou first meet him? 

Mr. Narwan. I believe 1 met him in Pittsburgh. I am not sure 
now, but I am pretty sure I met him in Pittsburgh, with Sidneg 
Abrams, a friend of mine in the Army. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And Abrams introdueed you to Larson? 

Mr. NatrHan. Yes. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. And when did you next meet Larson? 

Mr. Naruan. Here in Washington, I seen him. I used to walk 
through the building and seen him down there a lot of times. 

Mr. FianaGan. Would you go into his office? 

Mr. Natuan. No; sometimes, but very seldom. I was sitting 
around there all the time trying to find deals. 

Mr. Fuanacan. How would you see him? Walking through the 
halls? 

Mr. Natruan. He had to walk through that little offiee, where I was 
sitting most of the time. I was sitting around there a lot. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. Did you talk with him? 

Mr. Naruan. I would say hello to him and would sometimes ask 
him if he knew where I could find any deals. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Would he ever tell you? 

Mr. Natuan. He would laugh, like, and sneer, but he didn’t tell 
me of any deals. 

Mr, FuanaGan. If he knew of any, he didn’t tell you? 

Mr. Narsan. He sure didn’t. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. As you know from the questions we asked you in 
the executive hearing, it appears, from the long-distance toll calls 
which have been made available to us, that you called Mr. Larson 
between July 1949 and September 1951. There are some 11 calls 
from yourself to Mr. Larson in which we were interested. Why 
were you calling him on the phone, long distance from New York and 
Miami? 

Mr. Naruan. It could have been about some oil deals. I knew he 
had some good connections out in Oklahoma, with all those big oil 
people, and I was trying to get some oil leases to drill some wells on. 
It could have been I asked him if he knew anything about what we 
could buy. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Not what it could have been. What was it? 

Mr. NatHan. Well, I don’t remember the exact conversation, sir. 
IT really don’t. It could have been either one of them things. 
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Mr. FLranaGan. Was it about surplus? Did you ever talk to him on 
the phone about surplus? 

Mr. Natruan. I asked him if he knew any deals. I also asked him 
about that. 

Mr. FLuanaGan. What would he say? 

Mr. Naruan. Nothing that I know of right at the present. 

Mr. FLanaGan. And you also talked to him about oil transactions? 

Mr. Natuan. I asked him if he knew any oil deals out there, some 
of his friends that would farm out some deals to us. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And what did he say to that? 

Mr. Naruan. He says he would let me know. But he never give me 
any that I know of, and I knew they were always trying to get some 
oul deals, and 

Mr. Fuanaaan. Did you ever try to get him interested in an oil 
deal? 

Mr. Naruan. No. 

Mr. FranaGan. You were always trying to get in one that he 
was in? 

Mr. Naruan. Not that he was in; that he knew of with these people 
out there, that he might contact these people and get me a deal from 
them. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And he never got you in on any war assets deals or 
oil deals; is that right? 

Mr. Naruan. That’s right. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Did you ever meet him socially? 

Mr. Naruan. | thought it was socially. I saw him a lot of times 
in the lobby of the hotel and talked to him there a lot of times. 

Mr. FranaGan. What would you talk about? 

Mr. NarHan. General, different things, ‘‘How are you?” and things 
like that. But I never thought from what he said that I was on a 
preferred list or black list. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Not a “preferred”’ list; a “‘refer’’ list. 

Mr. NatHan. Referred, or whatever it was. 1 don’t know what it 
was. I don’t know why I deserved it. 

Senator Munpr. Did you ever see him down in Florida? 

Mr. NarHan. Yes, sir 

Senator Munpr. How many times? 

Mr. Naruan. I believe it was twice. 

Senator Munpr. You live in Florida, do you not? 

Mr. Naruan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have a home in Florida there? 

Mr. Natuan. Not mine, but my mother-in-law’s. 

Senator Munpt. Did Mr. Larson ever visit you in your home? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Was Mr. Snyder ever in your home in Florida? 

Mr. Naraan. He might have been; when I was out of town, I am 
pretty sure he was there. 

Senator Munpt. Why would Mr. Snyder be visiting you while you 
were out of town? 

Mr. Naraan. He might have stopped at my house. He knew my 
family. My son-in-law used to call him about trying to get some 
War Assets deals, too. 

Senator Munptr. How many times was Mr. Snyder in vour home? 
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Mr. NatHan. How many times? I wouldn’t know. I don’t think 
he was there maybe—I don’t know. I didn’t see him there. 

Senator Munpr. Your family, of course, would tell you, so I just 
wanted to find out how many times he was there. Was it three, or 
four times; more than that, or less than that? 

Mr. Naruan. They wouldn’t tell me. There used to be lots and 
lots of people come to my house. 

Senator Munpr. You said you knew he was there. I was just 
wondering how many time you knew he was there. 

Mr. Naruan. I knew he was there when they opened that hospital 
down there. 

Senator Munpr. He was at your home then? 

Mr. Natruan. He might have stopped in. I am not sure now. 
I don’t remember it. 

Senator Munpr. How long did he stay? 

Mr. Natuan. He might have took a drink and left right away. 
I don’t know. 

Senator Munptr. Do you know he was there more than one time? 

Mr. Natnan. He might have been there more times, Senator. 
[ really can’t tell you. J don’t remember. 

Senator Munpr. Can you tell us about how many times he was 
there? 

Mr. Naruan. He might have been there two or three times. 

Senator Munpr. Every time he came there you were away? 

Mr. Naruan. Not every time. I was there during the hospital 
matter down there. 

Senator Munpr. You did see him in your home? 

Mr. NarHan. Yes. 

Senator Munpt. More than once? 

Mr. Naitwan. I don’t think so. 

Senator Munpt. Did he ever stay overnight there? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, if he did, I don’t know where he could have 
stayed, unless he slept on the couch out there. We always had my 
house full of people there all the time. I have got a big family down 
there. 

Senator Munpr. Did he sleep on the couch? 

Mr. Naruan. Beg pardon? 

Senator Munpr. Did he sleep on the couch there? 

Mr. Naruan. I really don’t know, sir. If he did, I wasn’t in 
town. He didn’t sleep there when I was there. I don’t know. 

Senator Munpr. Was Mr. Larson ever in your home? 

Mr. Natruan. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. He was never there? 

Mr. NarHan. No, sir. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Do you recall that some time in the fall of 1949, 
Larson contacted you and told you to stop using bis name? 

Mr. NarHan. I don’t believe it was that vear. I don’t know. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Or 1948? Do you recall that he contacted you 
and asked you to stop using his name? 

Mr. NatuHan. The only thing I ever used his name about, if I did 
use it 

Mr. FLanacan. We will get to that next. I didn’t ask you that. 

Mr. Nataan. Beg pardon, sir. 
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Mr. FLanaGan. My question is: Did Larson ever come up to you 
and bawl you out for using his name? 

Mr. Naruan. In the lobby of the Mayflower Hotel one day he did. 

Mr. FLanaGcan. What did he say? 

Mr. Naruan. He says, “I understand you are using my name 
around here on different deals and stuff, and I wish you would stop 
that.’”’ He says, ‘‘ You are not going to get any deals anyhow.”’ 

So I says, ‘‘Why can’t I get any deals? I am an American citizen, 
the same as anybody else, and I had two sons in the Army. I don’t 
see why I can’t get deals the same as anyone else can.”’ I says, 
“T ain’t done anything that is wrong.”’ 

Mr. FLanacan. Was that the end of the conversation? 

Mr. Naruan. “Well,” he says, ‘you won’t get any anyhow.” That 
is the way he said it to me. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did you, in fact, use Larson’s name around? 

Mr. Natuan. Well, now, I didn’t use his name. A lot of people 
thought I knew him, or something, thought maybe I could get some 
help up there to get a deal. But I never got no deals. That was the 
worst part of it. I didn’t get any: 

Mr. Fuanacan. What made people think. you knew Larson and 
could get some deals? 

Mr. Naruan. I don’t know what gave them the impression. More 
people came and told me that they could get deals through him than 
IT told anybody else. That is a sure thing. Everybody around 
Washington uses that kind of stuff. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Did you use it? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. I really didn’t. 

Mr. Fuanacan. But whether you used it or not, you now admit 
that some people thought that you had some influence? 

Mr. Naruan. They might have thought it. I didn’t say—they 
might have thought it, sir. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did they ever tell you they thought you had 
influence? 

Mr. Naruan. They never told me that. I went up to lots of 
different branches of the Department to try to get deals, and never 
got any; lots and lots of them. 

Mr. Fianacan. Did Mr. Labowitz think you had any influence 
with Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Naruan. I really don’t know, sir. I couldn’t say. I don’t 
see where he could think it, because all we had was those two little 
deals together; so I don’t know where he could think anything 
like that. 

Mr. Fianacan. You wouldn’t know where he would get such 
an idea? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, if he wanted to think it, I couldn’t stop it. 

Mr. FianaGcan. Did he ever say so? Did he ever tell you? 

Mr. Naruan. No; he never told me that in his life. 

Mr. FianaGcan. Who did come to you and ask you if you had 
influence with Larson? 

Mr. Naruan. Nobody. 

Mr. FLanaGAan. Did anybody come to you and tell you he thought 
you did have influence with Larson? 


Mr. Naruan. No. 
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Mr. FLANAGAN. You testified a few moments ago that some people 
around here in town thought you knew Larson and could get deals. 

Mr. Naruan. They thought it, but 

Mr. Firanacan. Who were these people? 

WV Mr. Naruan. Lots of people come in the Mayflower and ask you 
if you can get deals and could get anything good. I don’t know if 
they thought [ had a connection with him or not. 

Mr. FuanaGan. You said vou did. 

Mr. Naruan. No; 1 didn’t say that. 

Mr. FiranaGan. You said that they thought you had a connection. 

Mr. Naruan. I said they might have thought it. I didn’t say 
they thought it. They didn’t tell me that. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Nathan, so that we are talking about the 
same man, the Snyder who visited your home, the one | had in mind, 
who visited your home in Florida, was not the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. NatHan. No, si 

Mr. Fianacan. That was Mr. Almon Snyder. 

Mr. NarHAN. Yes. 

Mr. FuanaGan. When did you first meet Mr. Almon Snyder, who 
Was assistant to Mr. Larson? 

Mr. NarHan. Down in the building there, in War Assets. 

Mr. FuanaGan. We have a record here that indicates that between 
September 1949 and April 1951, you called Mr. Snyder some 15 
times, long distance. What were vou calling Snyder about? 

Mr. NarHan. Trving to get some deals. 

Mr. FLanaGan. What kind of deals? 

Mr. NaruHan. War Asset deals. Either trying to—— 

Well, there was a titanium deal up in Woonsocket, R. L., I was 
trying to get for a long time. Then there was other deals that I 
would always ask about and brought different fellows in to see him. 
People wanted to sell him stuff and buy stuff, and things like that, 
and I went to a lot of different departments but never got nowhere 
about nothing at no time. 

We went there and got to the places and got to the heads of the 
departments, but never got nothing. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. I notice some of these calls were made to Mr. 
Snyder’s home. Why did you call him at home rather than at the 
office? 

Mr. NatHan. Well, a lot of times he wouldn’t answer the phone 
in the office. 1 would get him in his home at 8 o’clock in the morning 
before he would leave the house. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did he ever help you on any of these transactions? 

Mr. Natuan. Nothing. I never got any, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you ever entertain him socially? 

Mr. Natruan. I don’t know what you mean by “entertain.” 

Mr. FLanaGan. Well, did you ever meet him outside of the office? 

Mr. NatHan. We might have had a little lunch or something. 

Mr. FiranaGan. Did you invite out to lunch? 

Mr. NatrHan. We might have went down together 

Mr. FtanaGan. Not ‘might have.’’ Did you, or didn’t you? 

Mr. Natuan. I think he might have—— 

Mr. FLuanaGan. Did you ever invite him out to lunch? 
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Mr. Naruan. I might have. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you? 

Mr. Naruan. I am pretty sure I did. I don’t remember now. 
Maybe I would just run into him down in the lobby of the hotel and 
buy him a lunch. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Did you ever have any social contacts with him 
other than buying him a lunch? 

Mr. NatuHan. I don’t know what you mean by that. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did you ever go out on a party with him? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Did you ever invite him to Florida? 

Mr. NarHan. No, sir. 

Mr. FtanaGan. How is it that he stayed at your house? 

Mr. Naruan. He didn’t stay at my house that I know of. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Didn’t you testify before that he stayed at your 
house? 

Mr. Naruan. I said if he did he stayed on the couch. I didn’t 
say he stayed there. I don’t know. I wasn’t home. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Do you know whether he ever stayed at your 
house overnight in Florida? 

Mr. Narwan. | don’t remember of it. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you ever hear from any other members of 
your family that he stayed at your house overnight? 

Mr. Naruan. Not that 1 can remember; no, sir. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Did he ever visit your home in Florida? 

Mr. Naruan. I think he did. 

Mr. FuanaGan. How many occasions? 

Mr. Natruan. I don’t know. Two or three times maybe. I am 
not sure. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Why did he come to your house in Florida? 

Mr. Naruan. I don’t know. Any time, I tell anybody, they come 
to Florida, they should come over and see me and say “‘hello.”’ Not 
only Snyder. I told everybody. Nothing wrong about that. I ask 
them to come over and have a drink. 

Mr. FLanaGan. You invited him? 

Mr. Naruan. Oh, positively, 1 told him to stop by if he came. 

Mr. FranaGan. To the best of your recollection and knowledge, 
he never did stay at your house overnight? 

Mr. Naruan. Not that I know of; no, sir. 

Mr. Fianacan. Did you ever have any financial transactions of 
any kind with Almon Snyder? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Mr. FiranaGan. Did you ever pay for any hotel bills for him? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Did you ever pay any transportation costs, fares, 
for him? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you ever discuss the Landulant deal with him? 

Mr. Natuan. I don’t believe so. JI am sure I didn’t. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you ever have any financial transactions of 
anv kind with Jess Larson? 

Mr. NaruHan. No, sir. 

Mr. FranaGcan. On one occasion didn’t Jess Larson pay you for a 
hotel room of yours that he had used? 
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Mr. Natruan. Well, at the hotel they gave me the bill, and I paid 
the bill. I never looked at the bill and he came and told me. He 
called me up one day and says that he never got his bill for that room. 
So I got the bill, and he said it was $19, and he give me the $19. 

Mr. FuanaGan. That is a financial transaction? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, I don’t know whether it is financial or not. 

Mr. FianaGan. Well, did you ever have any other money dealings 
of any kind with Jess Larson other than that $19 hotel room? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. That was the only one? 

Mr. NATHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Did he ever visit you at your home in Florida? 

Mr. NaruHan. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. When you got this $5,000 from Mr. Labowitz the 
first time, whom did you make that deal with in Washington? Mr. 
Larson, or Mr. Snyder? 

Mr. Natuan. Nobody. I just told Labowitz about it, and he bid 
it through Cincinnati, the Cincinnati office. He bid on it. He was 
the high bidder. 

Senator Munpr. But you had nothing else to do with the deal? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You said you took Mr. Snyder to lunch several 
times at the Mayflower. Did you ever take him to lunch at the 
Statler? 

Mr. Natuan. I don’t think so, sir. 

Senator Munprt. Is that not where you lived? 

Mr. Naruan. | lived in the Mayflower most of the time here. I 
said I stayed at the Statler when I first came. 

Senator Munpr. Then you moved your residence to the Mayflower. 

Mr. Natuan. When I would be in town. 

Senator Munpr. You said you borrowed money to pay hotel bills. 

Mr. Naruan. At different times if I didn’t have it, 1 would borrow 
the money and pay it back. 

Senator Munpr. Whom would you borrow from? 

Mr. Natruan. Different people. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Labowitz? 

Mr. Naruan. No. Sometimes he would lend me some money. 

Senator Munpr. Did you ever borrow any from Mr. Snyder? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Or Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Senator Munpt. Just Mr. Labowitz? 

Mr. Naruan. Different fellows. 

Senator Munpr. Any Government people? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you have to split the $57,000 fee which you 
got in the Landulant transaction with anybody? 

Mr. Natuan. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Fuanaaan. Did you have to split the $57,000 or any part of 
it with anybody? 

Mr. Narnan. No, sir. I got $35,000 one year and $22,000 the 
next year. I filed meome tax for it that way. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you have to split it with anybody? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. How do you mean, split it? 
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Senator Hory. Did you have to give anybody any part of it? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. It was all net profit to you, was it? 

Mr. Nartuan. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. All reported on your income tax? 

Mr. Natuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And that is what you got for making that one 
phone call? 

Mr. Naruan. I was around here for 4 years and made two or three 
little deals, and that is all I got in 4 years. 

Senator Hory. You made $57 ,000 on that one and made $5,000 
on another one. Now, what else did you make? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, I was in on another deal in Cotton Valley, La., 
but we haven't closed the deal as yet. It hasn’t been finalized. 

Senator Horny. Well, did you not get some other fees, though? 

Mr. Narnan. Well, I borrowed $30,000 against it. 

Senator Hory. You borrowed $30,000 as part of your profit which 
you will get? 

Mr. NatruHan. Yes. 

Senator Horny. I see. Now, they loaned you that in anticipation 
of the division of profits? 

Mr. Naruan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Horny. So you have got $57,000 and $5,000 and $30,000 
so far on these three deals. 

Mr. Naruan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hory. Are there any other deals on which you got fees in 
which the Government was interested? 

Mr. NaTtuan. No, sir. 

Senator Horry. These were the only Government contracts you 
participated in where you got part of the fee? 

Mr. Naruan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLuanacan. What did vou do for the $30,000 that you have 
already drawn in advance on the Cotton Valley transaction? 

Mr. NarHan. Well, I was in touch with Mr. Dulien back and forth 
a lot of times on the telephone, and | told him about they wanted to 
put a gasoline plant out in the Philippines. We got busy on that, 
and he told me about this plant he had down there, and if my deal 
went through it would have made a lot of money, but it didn’t go 
through. But I had a third of his deal, because that is the way. I 
wanted to take more of the deal, and he says, ‘‘ No, I will give vou a 
third all the way through. You have got a third now,” he says. 

Mr. FLanaGan. In other words, you got a third of Mr. Dulien’s 
interest in the Cotton Valley plant in return for your best efforts to 
try to sell parts of that plant to certain interests in the Philippines; 
is that right? 

Mr. Natuan. The whole plant. Not parts of it. We were going 
to set up the whole plant and put a gasoline plant out there. 

Mr. FLanacan. With whom were you dealing in the Philippines to 
try to sell this? 

Mr. Naruan. I had Mr. Ball here. I got hold of him. 

Mr. Fianacan. Who is Mr. Ball? 

Mr. Natuan. He is an attorney here in town. 

Mr. Fianacan. In Washington? 

Mr. NaTuan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fuanacan. And did he have certain connections in the 
Philippines that wanted to buy this plant? 

Mr. NatHan. Well, he was trying to get an export and import loan, 
and he was working on it all the way through, and it looked like it 
was going to close, and at that particular time | believe the President 
or whatever you call him, or his brother, was coming through, and 
they had a conference with him on it, and it didn’t go through. 

Mr. FuanaGan. You went on a conference with the brother of the 
President of the Philippines? 

Mr. Naruan. No; I wasn’t in on the conference. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You were just sort of the go-between, between 
Dulien and the group that were going to purchase the plant? 

Mr. NarHan. Yes. 

Mr. FLranaGan. Now, did you in fact sell this plant to these 
interests in the Philippines? 

Mr. Naruan. No; it didn’t go through. The deal didn’t. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you do anything to assist in selling the equip- 
ment in the plant down at Cotton Valley? 

Mr. NaruHan. No, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. So that there again you got $30,000, but you 
weren't able to accomplish anything. 

Mr. Natruan. Well, I wasn’t lucky enough. But it would have 
made a lot of more money the other way, if it went through. 

Mr. FLanaGcan. But it didn’t go through? 

Mr. Naruan. | can’t help that. It wasn’t my fault. I tried. 

Senator Munpr. I wish you would explain a little more completely, 
Mr. Nathan, how you got into this business of making deals with the 
War Assets Administration in the first place. You had been a 
restaurant man, had been a jewelry salesman. You had been in the 
manganese business. 

How did you disecover—— 

Mr. Naruan. | forgot to tell you I had a scrap iron place in Pitts- 
burgh also, and we put up the Columbia Metal & Iron Co., and we 
was making 400-pound bundles there in scrap. I started that com- 
pany there. 

Senator Munpr. What year was that? 

Mr. Naruan. I believe that was in 1936 or 1937. Then I was 
only in a little while, and then I got out of it. That was all. I 
was in it about almost a year, I guess. 

Senator Munpr. What connection is there between that and War 
Assets? 

Mr. Naraan. No connection at all. There was no connection. 

Senator Munpr. I was trying to find out how you knew that a 
man could come to Washington and make $80,000 in 4 years by making 
telephone calls in War Assets. 

Mr. Naruan. I have been here a lot of times trying to get deals, 
and I know there are a lot of other people who made more money 
than I did. 

Senator Munpr. You came here in 1942 for the first time? 

Mr. Narsan. No; I came here in 1946 or 1947. 

Senator Munpr. All right. You came here in 1946, the first time. 
When you came to Washington, whom did you contact? 

Mr. Naruan. Nobody. 

Senator Munpr. You did not know anybody? 
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Mr. Naruan. Nobody. 

Senator Munpr. Had you met Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Naruan. I met him in Pittsburgh before or after that; I 
don’t remember when. I remember I saw him i in Pittsburgh the re. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Abrams iniroduced you? 

Mr. Naraan. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. So the only contact you had was Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Naruan. I don’t remember whether it was Mr. Abrams or 
Father Smith, but we were all together there at the William Penn 
Hotel. 

Senator Munpr. And you came here and did not know anybody at 
all except this casual introduction to Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, I knew at lot of fellows around here. I didn’t 
know the Government people, but I knew people around here. I was 
around here, and I knew lots of people. I went down around the 
building there, and I really laid there many an hour, after many a 
deal; we was working on a deal once for some aircraft stuff. 

Senator Munpr. What aircraft stuff was that? 

Mr. Natuan. From the Government. All this aluminum stuff, 
the aircraft. And we had a plan, and we drawed it up. And we 
didn’t get that at all. 

Senator Munpr. Were you going to buy that? 

Mr. NatHan. Well, there were some fellows in Chicago who were 
in that line of business. 

Senator Munpt. Who were they? 

Mr. Naruan. I forget the name of the firm. <A fellow named— 
I forget hisname. But he had a lot of aircraft stuff, and he was trying 
to buy some stuff, and we could never get any of that neither. 1 went 
to Chicago a lot of times, went through that building there. 

Senator Munpr. Now, if vou were at Chicago a great many times 
on a deal, you would certainly know who you were de aling with. Who 
was it? 

Mr. Natuan. The name was Poncher. I don’t remember the 
name of the firm. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. What was his first name? 

Mr. Naruan. Fred. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Fred Poncher? 

Mr. Natuan. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. And that deal never materialized? 

Mr. NarHan. No; never got him a pound. 

Senator Munpr. And yeu came in here completely cold and a 
stranger except for one or two casual acquaintances, and started going 
around about the War Assets Buildiog and talking to these officials. 
Whom did you tell them you represented? 

Mr. Naruan. I didn’t tell them I represented anybody. 

Senator Munpr. What did you tell them you were there for? 

Mr. Natuan. I brought io there Mr. Campbell from Canonsburg, 
and he offered a million dollars for those buildings there in Canons- 
burg, and it was sold for less than a million. 

Senator Munpr. Why did he not get it? 


Mr. Naruan. I don’t know. He didn’t get it at that particular 


time. Might have sold it a year or two later. But he tried to buy. 
He was an automobile man there. 
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Senator Munpr. When you were in the lumber business down in 
Atlanta, Ga., who were your associates there? 

Mr. Naruan. Just Mr. Booth and my son-in-law. 

Senator Munpr. Who live in Miami? 

Mr. Natuan. My son-in-law lives in Miami. But he was living in 
Atlanta, and working there. 

Senator Munpr. Did you get an RFC loan? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Did you try to get an RFC loan? 

Mr. Natuan. No, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan, Did you ever get any money from the RFC on 
any of your transactions? 

Mr. Naruan. No, sir. 

Mr. FLranacan. How about this manganese? Did you get the 
money from the RFC or any Government agency to explore that? 

Mr. NarHan. Mr. Rama did. I think he got fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars to develop the ground. But the Government came 
down and put five or six shafts in there. We didn’t have the money. 
They spent it. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Who was Mr. Rama? 

Mr. NarHan. He was in with me on that manganese plant there. 

Mr. FLanaGan. What ts his first name? 

Mr. Naruan. Jack. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Jack R-a-m-a? 

Mr. NaTHaN. Yes. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And he got fifteen or twenty thousand dollars from 
some Government agency? 

Mr. Naruan. Out here in College Park, from the Bureau of Mines. 
He didn’t get the money. They spent that much on the property. 

Mr. Franacan. Exploring for manganese? 

Mr. NarHan. Yes; they put down five shafts. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Just one other question | would like to ask you in 
connection with this Landulant matter. 

Prior to the time you called Mr. Labowitz, sometime prior to July 
14, in connection with this Landulant deal, did Labowitz himself 
know about this plant, or did you first tell him about it? 

Mr. NaruHan. I first told him about it. I don’t think he knew 
about it. 

Mr. FLanacan,. At least he didn’t tell vou he knew? 

Mr. Naruan. No. I told him about it. 

Mr. Franacan. So you then, as far as Labowitz was concerned, 
found out about it first. 

Mr. Naruan. It might have been about 3 or 4 weeks before he 
came down here. I don’t remember how long it was. But I remem- 
ber | called him and told him about it, and then when he came to 
Washington it might have been 3 or 4 weeks later when he came down 
about it. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Was this when he was with Land? 

Mr. Naruan. I believe so. 1 am pretty sure. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did they come to vour hotel room, Land and 
Labowitz? 

Mr. Natuan. I believe in the evening thev stopped by there. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Is that the night they said they had talked to Jess 
Larson? 
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Mr. Narsan. I am pretty sure that is when they stopped in there, 
I am not positive now. 

Mr. FLanaGan. But that is the first time, in any event, that you 
ever met Sidney Land? 

Mr. Natuan. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you see him after that? 

Mr. Naruan. I saw him a couple of times after that. 

Mr. FranaGan. Did you go to California in connection with this 
Landulant deal? 

Mr. NatrHan. Yes. 

Mr. Fuanacan. What did you do out there? 

Mr. Natuan. I was going to put my son-in-law out there to work, 
but it was too big a thing, and he couldn’t work there. 

Mr. FLranaGan. With whom did you go to California? 

Mr. NatHan. My son-in-law. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Just the two of vou? 

Mr. NatHan. Yes. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. So just the two of you went? 

Mr. NarHan. The rest were out there. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Who paid your expenses in going out there? 

Mr. NarHan. Myself. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Didn’t you submit a bill? 

Mr. Naruan. Later on I did. I believe I got a little expense 
money. 

Mr. Franacan. How much? 

Mr. Naruan. | don’t remember. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did vou get $3,000 for going out there? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, my son-in-law was there for 3 or 4 weeks, and 
I paid his expenses and my expenses and everything else, and I think 
they gave us a check for $3,000 for expenses between the both of us. 

Mr. Franacan. Who gave you that check? 

Mr. Narsan. Landulant Co. 

Mr. Fuanacan. The Landulant Syndicate? 

Mr. NatHan. | am pretty sure. 

Mr. FLanaGan. What did vou do out there? 

Mr. Navruan. Well, we were going to go and sell somthing. | 
tried to sell ~- nine big generators they had left to a little town 
here in North Carolina, and they couldn’t use them. They were 
too big, or something. But I tried to sell some of that merchandise. 

Senator Munptr. Now, do I understand that vou went out to 
California to try to get vour son-in-law a job at the plant out there? 

Mr. Naruan. To work at the plant; yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. And for vour efforts, in trying to get your son-in- 
law a position at the plant, the Landulant Co. paid vou $3,000? 

Mr. Naruan. Pardon me, sir. They thought they were going to 
use him out there and told me to bring him out. I asked if they 
could use him, and they told me to bring him out. 

Senator Munptr. Why could they not use him? 

Mr. Naruan. Well, that kind of merchandise—he couldn’t do 
anything around there, 1 believe. They didn’t need him. He stayed 
there about 3 weeks. 

Senator Munpr. Didn’t they know what kind of merchandise they 
had when they brought your son-in-law? 
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Mr. Naruan. I don’t know. I asked if they could use him, and 
they says “Bring him out.” But they didn’t use him. 

Senator Munpr. Did you set up the appointment in Mr. Larson’s 
office, the one that negotiated the deal between Land, Labowitz, and 
Larson, when they finally arrived at the settlement? Did you make 
that appointment for that meeting? 

Mr. NatuHan. It could have been Mr. Land or Mr. Labowitz 
that called and got an appointment. I don’t remember how they 
got it. But they had the appointment. I might have asked the 
girl to give them an appointment. I don’t remember for sure how 
they got the appointment. I might have asked the girl in there. 

Senator Munpr. You might have talked to the girl in Larson’s 
office and made the appointment? 

Mr. Narsaan. I might have asked to give them an appointment, 

Senator Munpr. Do you think that is what happened? 

Mr. Narwan. It could have been. I am not sure now. I don’t 
remember exactly. 

Senator Horny. That is all. 

You may be excused. 

The session will recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., Monday, April 7, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed until Tuesday, April 8, 1952, at 10 a. m. 
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SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED ALUMINUM PLANT, 
TORRANCE, CALIF. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8, 1952 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
No. 251, Eighty-second Congress, second session, agreed to January 
24, 1952, in room 357 of the Senate Office Building, Senator Clyde R. 
Hoey (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Clyde R. Hoey, Democrat, North Carolina; Sen- 
ator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas. 

Also present: Francis D. Flanagan, chief counsel; Jerome S. Alder- 
man, assistant counsel; Ruth Young, chief clerk. 

Senator Hory. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Snyder will please come to the stand. 

Hold up vour right hand, please, sir. Do vou solemnly swear that 
the testimony that vou give in this hearing shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Snyper. I do. 

Senator Hoty. Have a seat, please. Give your name and position 
to the reporter. 


TESTIMONY OF ALMON SNYDER, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C, 


Mr. Snyper. My name is Almon Snyder, A-l-m-o-n S-n-y-d-e-r. 

Senator Hory. What position do you hold in General Services? 

Mr. Snyper. My position is assistant to the Administrator, General 
Services Administration. 

Senator Hory. What position did you hold in 1947, 1948, and 1949? 

Mr. Snyper. I was a special assistant to the Administrator of War 
Assets Administration. 

Senator Hory. General Services assumed the responsibilities and 
duties of War Assets later on. What time? 1950? 

Mr. Snyper. July 1949, sir. 

Senator Hory. And since that time you have been Deputy Ad- 
ministrator? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. Assistant to the Administrator. 

Senator Hory. Assistant to the Administrator since that time. 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hory. All right, Mr. Flanagan. You may proceed with 
the examination. 
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Mr. FuanaGan. Mr. Snyder, when and under what circumstances 
did yeu first become acquainted with Mr. Frank Nathan? 

Mr. Snyper. That is a little big vague in my memory. I would 
say it Was sometime in the latter part—the late summer or early fall 
of 1948. I had seen Mr. Nathan around. As I remember it, I came 
in the reception room one day, and the receptionist was out. 

Mr. FLanaGan. You are speaking of the reception room of Mr. 
Larson’s office? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. And as I remember, the receptionist 
was out and I asked him if there was anything I could do for him. I 
don’t even remember the question at the time. I think he was looking 
for a brochure on a plant or something to that effect. 

Mr. FianaGan. That is the first time you met him? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Firanaaan. After that did you have contacts with Mr. Nathan? 

Mr. Snyper. After that he came by to see me practically every 
time he was near the building, I believe. 

Mr. FuanaGan. How often would that be? How many times a 
week, or a month? 

Mr. Snyper. Well, it would run along maybe once or twice a week, 
and then I would not see anything of him for maybe a month. Then 
he would be back to the same thing. 

Mr. FLanaGan. What was he coming in to see you about? 

Mr. Snyper. Well, did I know of any deal? What was going on? 
And that sort of thing. 

Mr. FuanaGan. What would you tell him? 

Mr. Snyper. | told him that the brochures were available on all 
the disposals, and if he saw anything he was interested in, he could 
go to the proper people, or I would send him to the proper people. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you ever discuss him with Mr. Larson or any 
other official of the War Assets Administration? 

Mr. Snyper. Pardon? 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Did you ever discuss Mr. Nathan with Mr. Larson 
or any other official of the War Assets Administration? 

Mr. Snyper. Not until long after that. 

Mr. Fuanacan. When did you discuss him with Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Snyper. Oh, I believe it was sometime probably in the summer 
of 1949. 

Mr. FuanaGan. What discussion did you have at that time? 

Mr. Snyper. I mentioned to Mr. Larson that Mr. Nathan was 
taking up an awful lot of my time, and he told me at that time, 
“Well, keep him at arm’s length.” And at that time he told me he 
was on the refer list. 

Mr. FianaGan. Is that the first you knew he was on the refer list, 
in the summer of 1949? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. 

Mr. FranaGan. Then, from then on what dealings did you have 
with Mr. Nathan, after you knew he was on the refer list and after 
Mr. Larson warned you to keep him at arm’s length? 

Mr. Snyper. I did just that, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Did he still come in to see you? 

Mr. Snyper. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did he still come in as often? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir; I don’t believe he came as often. 
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Mr. FiranaGan. At this time did you make any efforts to get rid 
of him? 

Mr. Snyper. To discourage him. 

Mr. FuranaGcan. How would you discourage him? 

Mr. Snyper. By not seeing him. I mean, he would sit in the 
reception room for a long period of time. And not accepting telephone 
calls. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Was he in the habit of calling you? 

Mr. Snyper. Frequently; yes, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did he call you at your office, or at your home, 
wr both? 

Mr. Snyper. Both. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And what would he be calling you about? 

Mr. Snyper. Well, now, the calls that he made to me, that is, at 
home, have been since the surplus property days, that is, since I have 
been with GSA. I mean, for an example, I recall that he called me 
one time from Miami, and he was with somebody down there who, 
he said, he was associated with. 

This gentleman was going to build a building and wanted to find out 
if we had any requirements for Federal space down there. And I told 
him the normal way to on out the space requirements would be 
through our regional office in Atlanta, and advised him to contact 
our regional director there. 

Mr. FnanaGan. Our records show that between September 1949 
and May 1951, Mr. Nathan called you long distance on 15 different 
occasions. ‘There were 15 completed calls. Some of these were at 
the office, and some of these were at your home. Can you tell us 
what all these calls were about? You have explained one. 

Mr. Snyper. Mr. Flanagan, I couldn’t identify the individual calls. 
I mean, I get an awful lot of calls but I could give you some examples 
of the type of thing t hat he would call about. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Please do. 

Mr. Snyper. | remember an occasion he called from New York. 
He was with someone there, that either he had heard or the gentleman 
with whom he was at that time had heard that we were going to 
renovate a building. I think it was in Brooklyn. I think it was a 
Veterans’ Administration building, if I remember correctly. And 
they were interested in the contract for the renovation. So | advised 
him that that was very simple. They could call the regional director 
in New York, who could tell bim if we were planning the renovation 
and if so how he should go about bidding on such a egntract. 

I remember one other conversation, which was ve ry brief. He 
called me—I don’t remember from where—and asked if we were 
buying for the stockpile titanium, I believe it was. And we have a 
list which I referred to and advised him we were not. I believe I 
had a call from him one time about rehabilitating magnesuim plants. 
There was a program to rehabilitate some of the magnesium plants 
that were in stand-by, and some contractor that he was either asso- 
ciated with or knew was interested in bidding on that type of rehabili- 
tation. And I told him that was handled in the central office by 
Mr. Williams, and he should contact or have the contractor contact 
Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Fianacan. Now, can you recollect the substance of any other 
of these 15 calls? 
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Mr. Snyper. No, sir. I don’t believe I can. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did you ever have any social contacts with Mr. 
Nathan or any members of his family? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. I am from Sarasota, Fla. 1 was on my 
way to Sarasota. And I spent 2 nights in Mr. Nathan’s garage 
apartment, I believe you would call it. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Where was that? 

Mr. Snyper. That was in Miami Beach. 

Mr. Fianacan. How did you happen to spend 2 nights at his 
apartment? 

Mr. Snyper. I met his son-in-law here in Washington on one 
occasion through some mutual friends of mine in Florida. And it 
was a little difficult to get places to stay down there at that time of the 
year, and I called Mr. Sale, and he suggested that I stay there. 

Mr. FuanaGan. What is his son-in-law’s name? 

Mr. Snyper. Sale. 

Mr. FLanaGan. What is his first name? 

Mr. Snyper. Lester. 

Mr. Fuanacan. When was this that you spent the 2 nights at his 
apartment? 

Mr. Snyper. This was either late November or December 1948. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. In 1948, 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Franacan. And you were invited there by Mr. Sale? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLianaGan. Did you see Nathan when you were there? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Did you spend any other time at his home or as 
his guest anywhere else? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. 

Mr. Furanacan. As Mr. Nathan’s guest? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. 

Mr. FranaGan. That was the only occasion? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FianaGan. Did you later discuss the fact with Mr. Nathan 
that you had spent two nights with his son or son-in-law at his home? 

Mr. Snyper. I couldn’t answer that, sir. I don’t remember. | 
would have thought I would have mentioned it to him. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did Mr. Nathan, or any of his relatives, ever pay 
any of your travel expenses? 

Mr. SNypE® No, sir. 

Mr. Fiuanacan. Did they ever furnish you hotel rooms? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir 

Mr. FuanaGan. Have you ever had any financial transactions of 
any kind with Mr. Nathan or any of his family, including his in-laws? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. 

Mr. Fianacan. Have you ever received any gift or gratuity of 
any kind from Mr. Nathan, either directly or indirectly, or from 
any members of his family, including his in-laws? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. When was the last time that you had any contact 
of any kind with Mr. Nathan? 

Mr. Snyper. I can’t remember the last time. The last time 
would have been a telephone call, I am sure. 1 don’t know when 
that was. 
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Mr. FLANAGAN. Were you ever called by his son-in-law, Les Sale? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir; I don’t believe so. I don’t remember him 
ever calling. 

Mr. Fianacan. Was Mr. Sale interested in ae surplus 
property or engaging in any type of business with the GSA? 

Mr. Snyper. He never indieated it to me; no, sir. 

Mr. FianaGcan. Did Mr. Nathan ever talk to you about the 
Landulant-Torrance transaction? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. « 

Mr. FrianaGcan. Or the Canonsburg transaction that was dis- 
cussed in this testimony? 

Mr. Snyper. Not that I remember, sir. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Or the Cotton Valley deal? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. 

Mr. FLAnaGan. | have no further questions. 

Senator Horny. That is all, Mr. Snyder. Thank-you. 

Mr. Snyper. Thank you. 

Senator Hory. Mr. Sidney Land? 

Hold up vour right hand, Mr. Land. Do you solemnly swear that 
the evidence you give in this hearing shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Lanp. I do. 

Mr. Gerager. Mr. Land has asked me to join him as counsel. 

Senator Horny. Mr. Geiger is vour attorney? 


TESTIMONY OF SIDNEY LAND, NEW YORK, N. Y.; ACCOMPANIED 
BY HIS COUNSEL, IRWIN GEIGER 


Mr. Lanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Horny. Mr. Land, you may give the reporter your name, 
address, and business. 

Mr. Lanp. Sidney Land, L-a-n-d, New York City, N. Y. 

Senator Horry. And vour general business, Mr. Land? 

Mr. Lanp. Machinery and electrical equipment. 

Senator Hory. Let the record show that Mr. Geiger, the attorney 
for Mr. Land, was present and asked the privilege of advising him. 

Mr. Flanagan, you may proceed with the examination of Mr. Land. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Mr. Land, when did you first become interested 
in acquiring the equipment at the Alcoa-Torrance plant? 

Mr. Lanp. February of ’48 

Mr. FuanaGan. February 1948? 

Mr. Lanp. Yes. 

Mr. FLuanacan. At that time, were you associated with Louis 
Dulien, or were vou in it alone? 

Mr. Lanp. No. I was brought into it through Dulien. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Subsequently, did you and Mr. Dulien join in a 
syndicate with Mr. Anthony for the purpose of acquiring that plant? 

Mr. Lanp. Yes. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And you entered into an agreement, the three of 
you, as a syndicate, did you not? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Now, when did Mr. Labowitz first contact you 
with regard to the Torrance plant? 

Mr. Lanp. It was either the end of May or the beginning of June. 
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Mr. Fuanaaan. Of 1948. Tate in May or early in June of 1948, 
you were contacted by Labowitz? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Furanacan. How did he contact you? 

Mr. Lanp. He stopped by the office. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Your office in New York? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fuanagan. And what did he say? 

Mr. Lanp. He asked if we were interestgd in the Torrance plant, 
and I said, ‘‘ Yes,’”’ and he said he might be interested in it. We let it 
go at that. 

Then he came back and wanted to know if we had bid the plant. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You will have to speak a little louder. 

At that point, in the latter part of May or early June, how long 
had you known Mr. Labowitz? 

Mr. Lanp. About 15 years. 

Mr. FranaGan. Had you been on other transactions with him? 

Mr. Lanp. Many. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Now you say he came in and merely asked you at 
that time whether or not you were interested in the Torrance place, 
and vou told him “ves.” 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. FranaGan. Did he have anything else to say at the time of 
that first meeting with regard to Torrance? 

Mr. Lanp. Well, he sort of hinted that he might be interested in 
the plant. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Did he say anything else at that time? 

Mr. Lanp. No. He came over on something else. It wasn’t on 
that. He was in and out of the office three or four times a month 
right along, and we had been on several ventures together, and it 
wasn’t uncommon to stop by and discuss them. 

Mr. FLranaGan. When did he next come and see you with regard 
to Torrance or contact you about it? 

Mr. Lanp. It must have been about 10 days later. He was at the 
office, and we had put a bid in, and he wanted to know whether we 
had been awarded the job. 
>» Mr. FranaGan. That would be in the middle of June or toward the 
latter part of June? 

Mr. Lanp. Somewhere in there. I don’t remember offhand. It 
was sometime in June that we put in a bid. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And at that time you told him that you had put 
in a bid? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And what did he talk about at that time with 
regard to Torrance? 

Mr. Lanp. There was nothing said. He just asked whether or not 
the bid had been awarded or rejected. 

Mr. FranaGcan. What did you tell him? 

Mr. Lanp. That we hadn’t heard. 

Mr. FLanaGan. You told him you were negotiating? 

Mr. Lanp. No; we weren’t negotiating. We had just put the bid 
in, and we hadn’t heard whether it had been accepted or rejected. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you have any discussion on that second occa- 
sion with Mr. Labowitz other than what you have related here now? 
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Mr. LAnpb. Well, he wanted to know if he couldn’t get into the deal. 

Mr. FLANAGAN; At that time he wanted to know? What did he 
say, in substance? 

Mr. Lanp. I am just trying to think whether it was that time or 
the other. [am not exactly sure. But it was in that period of time, 
some time in June, that he had asked if there wasn’t any way be could 
get in, and I told him the deal had been brought to me by someone 
else, aad ] couldn’ t very well bring anyone else into the deal, because 
it wasn’t mine. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And after you told him that, what did he say? 

Mr. Lanp. Nothing. ‘Then he came back some time later. 

Mr. FranaGan. In other words, he then left. 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. FLuanacan. Now, he came back the third time. When was 
that? 

Mr. Lanp. In this same month. I am not sure whether it was 
toward the end of June or the beginning of July. 

Mr. FranaGan. At any event, toward the end of June or the begin- 
ning of July, he came back for the third time 

Mr. LAnb. Right. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And now what did he say, this third time? 

Mr. Lanp. That if he could help us with the deal, he wanted 20 
percent. 

Mr. Franaaan. If he could help you? 

Mr. Lanb. That is right. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Is that all he said? 

Mr. LAnpb. That is all. 

Mr. FranaGan. He just came in and said, “If I can help you with 
the deal, I want 20 percent’’? 

Mr. Lanp. We had made a bid, and the bid was rejected, and then 
it was rebid. In fact, this was the third time. We had bid it some 
time in the early part of 1948. Then we bid it again in—what was it? 
April or May? In April or May, we had bid the job and were waiting 
to hear. And it came up again at that time. We bad made a con- 
solidated bid with Anthony, Dulien, and myself, which was the last 
bid. While that bid was in, he says if he could help us to close the 
job, would we give bim 20 percent? And I told him at the time that 
I couldn’t. 

Mr. FianaGan. This was on the third time that he came to see you, 
and you said you couldn’t give him 20 percent? 

Mr. Lanp. Yes. 

Mr. FLranaGan. Then what happened? 

Mr. Lanp. We just left it that way. 

Mr. FiranaGan. That was the end of it. When did he come to see 
you again? 

Mr. Lanp. He didn’t. He called me up and says to come to 
Washington. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. When did he call you? 

Mr. Lanp. The 13th of July. 

Mr. FuanaGan. On the 13th of July. And what did he say? 

Mr. Lanp. He said he had an appointment in Washington. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. With whom? 

Mr. Lanp. He didn’t say. 

Mr. FLuanaGan. In what department? 
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Mr. Lanp. He didn’t say, but he said it was in connection with the 
California deal, so I just let it go at that. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Where were you to meet him? 

Mr. Lanp. At the airport the next morning. 

Mr. FiranaGan. New York airport? 

Mr. Lanp: That is right; La Guardia. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You were to meet him at La Guardia Airport on 
the morning of the 14th? 

Mr. Lanp. Eleven or twelve o’clock. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And you didn’t ask him where you were going or 
whom you were going to see? 

Mr. Lanp. We were going to Washington in connection with the 
Torrance deal. 

Mr. FLuanaGan. Didn’t you say, “To whom are we going to talk?” 

Mr. Lanp. No. 

Mr. FianaGan. You didn’t say, “What department are we going 
to?”’ 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Up to this point, to July 13, when you received 
the call from him, had he mentioned Frank Nathan? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir; not to me. 

Mr. FiuanaGan. Up to this point, had you ever heard of Mr. 
Nathan? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. So you met him at 11 or 12 o’clock on the morning 
of the 14th? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. FLanaGan. And you got a plane? 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Mr. FLanaGan. And you came to Washington. 

Mr. Lanp. Arrived here about 2 or 2:30. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. In the afternoon? 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Mr. FLanaGan. On your way to Washington, or at LaGuardia 
Airport, or any time up to the time you got to Washington on the 14th, 
did you have any further discussion with Labowitz as to what you were 
coming to Washington for? 

Mr. Lanp. He told me we were going to see the Administrator, War 
Assets. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Jess Larson? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And what did he say you were going to see him 
about? 

Mr. Lanp. We were going to discuss the Torrance, Calif., deal. 

Mr. FLuanaGan. Did he say how he happened to arrange an appoint- 
ment with the Administrator? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fianacan. Did he have any other discussion concerning the 
deal on this airplane trip? 

Mr. Lanp. Truthfully, no. We were discussing some of the other 
deals that we were on joint ventures together. 

Mr. FLanaGcan. But you didn’t discuss the very deal you were 
coming to Washington to transact? 
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Mr. Lanp. I didn’t know what we were going to discuss when we 
got there. There was no point in discussing something I didn’t 
know what. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Why didn’t you ask him about it? 

Mr. Lanp. We were coming down to see the Administrator about 
the Torrance, Calif., deal. What was going to happen at the meeting 
I didn’t have any idea. 

Mr. Franaaan. Did Labowitz have any idea? 

Mr. Lanp. I don’t know. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Didn’t you ask him? 

Mr. Lanp. He says, ‘‘We are going to meet the Administrator in 
Washington and discuss the California deal.’ 

Mr. Franaaan. Did he tell you who arranged the appointment? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir; and I didn’t ask. 

Mr. Franaaan. All right. When you came to Washington, you 
came down here to the National Airport. ‘Then where did you go? 

Mr. Lanp. Went over to the Statler. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Statler Hotel? 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Mr. FranaGan. And where did vou go in the Statler Hotel? 

Mr. Lanp. We met Mr. Nathan. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Where? 

Mr. Lanp. In his suite. 

Mr. FLanaGan. How long were you in Mr. Nathan’s suite? 

Mr. Lanp. About 10 or 15 minutes, just time enough to wash up 
and leave for War Assets. 

Mr. FranaGan. Who introduced you to Mr. Nathan? 

Mr. LANb. Labowitz. 

Mr. Franacan. Who else was there besides Labowitz, Nathan, and 
vourself? 

Mr. LAnp. Three or four other people. 

Mr. Franacan. Who were they? 

Mr. Lanp. I have no idea. There were seyeral men there talking 
generally. We washed up and went right out. 

Mr. Franacan. When vou met Nathan, did Labowitz then tell 
vou Nathan was in on the deal, or that he was his partner? 

Mr. LAND No: he didn’t Sav that 

Mr. FranaGcan. What did he say about Nathan? 

Mr. Lanp. Nothing. He introduced me to Mr. Nathan, and then 
we washed up. 1 was in there washing up, and he talked to Mr. 
Nathan. I don’t know what he discussed. Then we stayed around 
2 minutes or so and left. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Left by taxi and went over to War Assets? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Between the time vou met Nathan and the time 
you got into Larson’s office, did Mr. Labowitz elaborate on who Mr. 
Nathan was or what he was doing? 

Mr. Lanp. Didn’t say a thing. 

Mr. Fuanacan. He was silent about the whole matter? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Franacan. Then you got to the War Assets Administration 
about what time in the day? 

Mr. Lanp. Somewheres around about 3 o'clock. 
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Mr. Fuanaaan. Around 3. And did you go right in to see Mr. 
Larson? 

Mr. Lanp. No, we waited about 20 minutes to a half hour before 
we got in to see Mr. Larson. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Prior to the time that you got in to see Larson, 
did Labowitz elaborate in any way as to what was going to take place 
when you did get in to see Larson? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. In any event, you got in to see him? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. FLanaGan. What transpired at that meeting? 

Mr. Lanp. Well, we discussed the Torrance, Calif., proposition 
that we had made, which he told us was not acceptable, and then he 
told us of a proposition which the Government would make, which was 
not acceptable to us. And then between the two we negotiated one 
that was mutually acceptable. 

Mr. Fuanagan. And was that the agreement upon which Mr. 
Larson drew up this memorandum agreement which is in our record? 

Mr. Lanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuanagan. The memorandum agreement of July 14? 

Mr. Lanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Who was with you in Larson's office other than 
Labowitz and yourself and Larson? 

Mr. Lanp. I think Mr. Joss. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Mr. Joss? 

Mr. Lanp. He had come in and gone out and come back again. 

Mr. FuanaGan. One of Mr. Larson’s subordinates? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And at that time did Mr. Larson dictate and give 
to you a copy of this memorandum agreement? 

Mr. Lanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Franacan. How long were you in his office? 

Mr. Lanp. About 5:15 or 5:20 we left. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. That would be around 2 hours? 

Mr. Lanp. A little under 2 hours. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Then, having left Mr. Larson's office, where did 
you go? 

Mr. Lanp. We went back to the Statler, and I was in there for 
about 5 minutes. I saw Mr. Nathan again in the lobby, and IL left, 
because I had to make a plane back to New York as | was leaving for 
Europe. 

Mr. Furanacan. When you went back to the lobby, you talked to 
Nathan again? 

Mr. Lanp. For 5 minutes. 

Mr. Fuanagan. What did you talk about? 

Mr. Lanp. Nothing. We discussed the fact that we had this 
memorandum. I mean, the three of us were there. We discussed 
getting this memorandum from Mr. Larson. I excused myself. I 
said I was sorry I couldn’t stay, and I left. 

Mr. FianaGan. Did Labowitz tell you to this point that Nathan 
was in on the deal? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did Nathan say he was in on the deal? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. 
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Mr. Franacan. Then why were you discussing this transaction 
with Nathan? 

Mr. Lanp. I came back with Mr. Labowitz. 

Mr. Fianacan. I know that, but why were you discussing the 
letter with Nathan? 

Mr. Lanp. | was there with Mr. Labowitz. Mr. Labowitz was 
discussing it. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Oh, Labowitz was discussing it. 

Mr. Lanpb. That is right. 

Mr. Franacan. Why did you think Labowitz was discussing your 
deal with Nathan, a complete stranger as far as you were concerned? 

Mr. Lanp. Pardon? 

Mr. Franacan. Why did you think Labowitz was discussing your 
deal with Nathan, who was a complete stranger, as far as you were 
concerned? 

Mr. Lanp. Why do I think he did? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. Lanp. Well, I imagined he was interested with Mr. Nathan. 

Mr. Franagan. What gave you that idea? 

Mr. Lanp. There was no point to coming back to the hotel then. 
We could have gone right to the airport from the War Assets office. 

Mr. FranaGcan. Didn’t you ask Labowitz? 

Mr. Lanp. | don’t remembe: whether I did or I didn’t. I just 
sort of left it vague. 1 was primarily interesied in getting that plane 
back, and I was sort of annoyed that we had to come back. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Didn’t you ask Labowitz then, “Well, 1 want to 
get to the plane. Why are we going back to the hotel?”’ 

Mr. Lanp. He said he wanted to see him. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did he say what he wanted to see him about? 

Mr. Lanp. No. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Then you left the Statler Hotel after a few minutes? 

Mr. Lanp. Richt. 

Mr. FranaGan. Went back to the airport? 

Mr. Lanp. Richt. 

Mr. FranaGan. Was Labowitz with you? 

Mr. LAnp. No, sir. 

Mr. Franacan. What happened to Labowitz? 

Mr. Lanp. I think he left on another plane or left a few minutes 
afterward. We left separately. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. In other words, vou left first? 

Mr. Lanp. Yes; he was going somewheres else. 

Mr. FranaGcan. This was on the 14th? 

Mr. Lanp. On the 14th. 

Mr. FranaGcan. When did you next get in contact with Labowitz? 

Mr. Lanp. I spoke to Mr. Labowitz the next morning in—no; I 
didn’t speak to him in New York. I don’t think I saw Mr. Labowitz 
again for about a month or so. I went to Europe. 

Mr. FLanaGan. You left for Europe the next day or the day after? 

Mr. Lanp. The day after. 

Mr. FranaGan. You left for Europe on the 16th? 

Mr. Lanp. That is rieht. 

Mr. Franacan. Which would be on a Friday? 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 
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Mr. FianaGan. And you say you didn’t see Labowitz between 
the time you left the Statler Hotel on the 14th and the time you left 
for Europe on the 16th? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Franacan. Did you communicate with him? 

Mr. Lanp. I think I spoke to him once or twice. 

Mr. Fuanacan. When? 

Mr. Lanp. The next day. 

Mr. FLanaGANn. On the telephone? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And what did he say? 

Mr. Lanp. He didn’t say anything. But I told him that I had 
reached Mr. Geiger and that Mr. Geiger would take care of all the 
details. 

Mr. Fuanacan. What did he say about the deal? Was he in or out? 

Mr. Lanp. Oh, he was in the deal. 

Mr. FuanaGan. When did he get in? That is what I am trying to 
find out. 

Mr. Lanp. He got in the deal the day we left War Assets, that same 
dav. That would be on the 14th. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. When did he get in, before or after you left War 
Assets on the 14th? 

Mr. Lanp. After. 

Mr. FuanaGan. When did you reach this agreement? In the 
taxicab? 

Mr. Lanp. No. The point was that he said he wanted 20 percent 
if he could help. 

Mr. FuanaGan. When did he say that? 

Mr. Lanp. Oh, several weeks prior to coming to Washington. 

Mir. FuanaGan. He merely said, “If I can help, 1 want 20 percent?” 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Sanator McCLELLAN. I understand you turned that down. You 
said he could not do it, because it was not your deal. 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Senator McCLe.ttan. Now, when did you change your mind and 
decide vou could do it? 

Mr. Lanp. 1 didn’t change my mind. T left it just that way. 
Then he says, “Look,’’ he says, ‘I think we can get the deal, or I can 
help you get the deal.” Then I just left it. I didn’t say ‘‘ves’ or 
“no, 

Sinator McCLettan. When did you have that conversation? 

Mr. Lanp. On the phone, in between. The time I told him | 
couldn’t take him in, and before coming to Washington. 

Senator McCLELLAN. That was before you came to Washington” 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Senator McCLetian. You had no different understanding at any 
time prior to coming to Washington or after you came to Washington 
until after you went down and saw Larson; is that your statement? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. But you misunderstand, Mr. Flanagan. 
When [ came to Washington, I had no idea that the deal was going 
to be consummated or that we would get a letter of intent. I thought 
the deal was merely to come down and find out what the basis of 
negotiations would be, after which 1 could take it up with our associ- 
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ates and see what we wanted to do. We came to Washington, and 
this whole thing was closed before I left for Europe. 

Senator McCLetitan. Now, vou came to Washington after many 
conversations with him, in which he had proposed that he wanted 20 
percent of the profits. 

Mr. Lanp. Twenty percent of the deal, Senator. 

Senator McCietian. Well, all right. Deal. That is what he was 
thinking of, was it not? Profits? 

Mr. Lanp. We all think of that when we go into a deal. 

Senator McCLetian. But you had told him you could not do that, 
because it was not vour deal. 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Senator McC Le.tutan. And therefore you could not make such an 
agreement with hum. 

Mr. Lanp. Correct. 

Senator McCLeLLan. You came to Washington, went to see Jess 
Larson. 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Senator McCuie Lan. Got this memorandum. 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Senator McCLetuan. You still had not made a deal with him? 

Mr. Lanp. No. It was my understanding 

Senator McCLeLuaNn. You had not made a deal with him. You had 
not taken him in. You had not agreed to let him in up to the time 
vou got this memorandum, had you? 

Mr. Lanp. Well, it was understood 

Senator McCLeLuan. Not “understood” 

Mr. Lanp. We just had an understanding. 

Senator McCLe_ian. What was the understanding? You said the 
extent of the understanding was that you could not do it. 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. But he said if he could help he wanted 
20 percent, and I let it go at that. 

Senator McC LeLian. You had not agreed to it? 

Mr. Lanp. I hadn’t disagreed either. I mean, it was just some- 
thing that was said, and I just left it alone the second time. 

Senator McCLeLuan. He had said it, but you had not received it, 
according to your testimony. 

Mr. Lanp. That is the first time I did receive it, Senator. 

Senator McCLeELLaAN. That is the first time you did receive it. 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Senator McCLeLian. When did you accept it? 

Mr. Lanp. I never accepted it or never rejected it the second time. 
I said nothing about it. 

Senator McCLe.Luan. Then did you let him in on the deal after- 
ward? 

Mr. Lanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLeLuan. Why? 

Mr. Lanp. Because | thought he helped us get the deal. 

Senator McCLeLtian. How did he help you? 

Mr. Lanp. We came to Washington, and the deal was apparently, 
| thought, closed. 

Senator McCLe.uan. Well, what did he do that you could not do, 
vou or your lawyer? You had a lawyer hired. What did he do? 
What did he contribute to the deal? 
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Mr. Lanp. There were several things that he could have con- 
tributed. 

Senator McC.Leiuan. Well, I am not asking you what he could 
have done. I am asking you now what he did that caused you to 
pay him 20 percent? 

Mr. Lanp. He closed the deal for us. 

Senator McCLetian. How did he close it? 

Mr. Lanp. I don’t know. We came to Washington. 

Senator McCLeLuan. You were there with him. 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. We went in to see the Administrator. 
We had our bid in there. The other bids—I mean, the Government 
made us a counterproposition, which we refused, and then we 
negotiated. 

Senator McC Levuan. Tell this committee what he did there in 
that conference that closed the deal that earned the 20 percent. 
Now, you are a businessman. You do not just throw money away 
unless vou are getting something in return. What did he do? What 
did he contribute? You were present. 

Mr. Lanp. He only made the appointment for us. 

Senator MeCLeLtian. He made the appointment. He got 20 per- 
cent for making the appointment and going down there with you. 
Can you tell anything else he did? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. 

Senator McC.Leiuan. That is all. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. It is still not clear in my mind, Mr. Land, when 
you actually agreed with Mr. Labowitz to give him 20 percent of 
your deal. 

Mr. Lanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. When? 

Mr. Lanp. I never agreed. I never disagreed. It was just left 
in one of those: “‘If I can help vou get the deal, | want 20 percent.” 
It is one of those things. If you produce, you get paid. If you 
don’t it is just talk. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. When did you agree to give it to him—the 20 
percent? When did you agree? 

Mr. Lanp. Well, I thought that after we had closed the deal he 
had been of help, and that is the time he got the 20 percent. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. That was after you left the War Assets Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. I was of the understanding that if he 
could help us close it, he would get 20 percent. There was nothing 
said about it. 

When we left, I thought it had been closed through his help, and 
therefore he got 20 percent. 

Mr. FLuanaGan. Were you discussing this after you left, in the 
taxicab, or in the lobby of the Statler? 

Mr. Lanp. It was just understood. That is all. Then, when I 
came back, I told him what had happened before. 

Mr. FLanaGan. When, in your own mind, did you reach that 
understanding? 

Mr. Lanp. Mr. Labowitz called me and said if he could help with 
the deal, he wanted 20 percent. 

Mr. FLanaGan. That was a long time before? 
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Mr. Lanp. No, first he wanted to come into the deal. Afterwards, 
he said, “If I can help you with it, 1 want 20 percent.” I tried to 
tell him we couldn’t pay 20 percent, but I didn’t turn it down. He 
called again and says, “‘Look. I can help you get the deal. I want 
20 percent.” I didn’t say ‘‘yes,” didn’t say ‘‘no.” I just left it 
that way. 

Then he called me and told me he had an appointment to go to 
Washington. 

Mr. FuanaGan. With the Administrator? 

Mr. Lanp. No, he says, “‘to Washington.’’ He told me we were 
going to see the Administrator, at the airport, or when we were on 
the plane; I don’t remember where. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Well, when did he tell you that he was going to 
cut Nathan in? 

Mr. Lanp. That was later, I think. The following day. 

Mr. Geiger. Will you excuse us just a minute? 

Mr. Fuanaaan. The record will show that Mr. Land is conferring 
with his attorney. 

(Mr. Land consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Lanp. Will you repeat the question? 

Mr. Fianaaan. I said: When did you first find out that Frank 
Nathan was in the deal with Labowitz? 

Mr. Lanp. The following day, I think. 

Mr. Fianacan. That would be the 15th? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. FLanaGcan. On a Thursday, the 15th of July 1948? 

Mr. Lanp. Although I was led to believe when I left him, I mean, 
that they had some sort of an agreement. What it was, I didn’t know. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You were led to believe it, because they merely 
talked in the lobby? 

Mr. Lanp. No, I had an idea, I mean after having met, that there 
must have been some reason for it. 

Mr. FianaGan. You just surmised that? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. FLanaGan. And your testimony now is that the next day you 
were contacted by Mr. Labowitz? 

Mr. Lanp. No, the 15th I contacted Mr. Geiger. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Just a minute. I am trying to find out when 
Nathan got into the deal. When did you find out that Nathan 
was in? 

Mr. Lanp. The following day. 

Mr. FianaGcan. From whom? 

Mr. Lanpb. Mr. Labowitz. 

Mr. FuanaGan. How did you find that out? 

Mr. Lanp. I don’t remember the exact conversation. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Was it a phone conversation? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fuanacan. All right. What did he tell you, in substance? 

Mr. Lanp. That he was getting 10 percent and Mr. Nathan was 
getting 10 percent. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did he tell you why Nathan was in? 

Mr. Lanp. No. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. He just said, ‘Nathan is getting 10 percent”? 

97854—52——7 
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Mr. Lanp. That is right. You see, Mr. Labowitz asked for 20, 
and he got the 20. Let’s assume that. Now, what he did with his 
20 is what he told me afterwards. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. FLtanaGan. Your testimony now is that on the 14th you 
and Mr. Labowitz, or at least you, decided to give Labowitz 20 
percent. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And that is when you entered into your agreement, 
as far as you were concerned? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. FuanaGan. On the 14th? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Which was on Wednesday. 

Mr. Lanp. I didn’t enter into any agreement on the 14th. 

Mr. FuanaGan. That is what we are trying to find out. When 
did you enter into the agreement? 

Mr. Lanp. I never entered into any agreement with Labowitz 
prior to the closing, I probably am misunderstanding what you 
are trying to say. Mr. Labowitz asked for 20 percent. I never 
agreed to 20 percent. And I never disagreed to 20 percent. Then, 
after he brought me to Washington—and let’s assume that I thought 
he was able to help us close the deal. Then he got his 20 percent. 
Because I thought the deal was closed when we got to Washington. 

Mr. FranaGcan. My question is very simple. 

Mr. Lanp. Yes. 

Mr. FLanaGan. It is this: When did you agree to give Mr. Labo- 
witz 20 percent of the deal? When? 

Mr. Lanp. Excuse me. I am not trying to be evasive, but I 
never agreed, never disagreed. 

Senator Hory. I know, but did you not, after you had your con- 
ference at War Assets agree then to give Mr. Labowitz 20 percent? 

Mr. Lanp. Yes, sir; | was assuming that he would get 20 percent. 

Senator Horny. Why did you not say that? You had to tell him 
sometime. 

Mr. Lanp. I am sorry. That is because I did not understand. 
It was after we left the War Assets that he naturally would get his 
20 percent. 

Senator Horny. And did you tell him you would give it to him? 

Mr. Lanp. I never told him anything. I just assumed. Because 
I thought he helped us close the deal, Senator. 

Senator Hory. But how did he know he was going to get 20 percent 
if you did not tell him? Did he just assume he was going to get 20 
percent? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Senator Hory. All right. When did he ever find out definitely he 
was going to get it? 

Mr. Lanp. The following day. 

Senator Horny. All right. On the following day, who told him? 

Mr. Lanp. We spoke on the phone, and he says, “Look. On the 
20 percent’’—— 

And I assumed that he had 20 percent, the same as he assumed it. 
Then he said how he wanted the 20 percent. He wanted half, and 
Mr. Nathan was to get half. 
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Senator Hory. So there was not any definite statement of 20 
percent on the agreement on your part to give it to him, until he 
called you the next day? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Senator Horny. And then he talked about his 20 percent? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Senator Horny. And said he wanted to give Nathan 10 percent of 
that? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Senator Horny. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lanp. | am sorry, Mr. Flanagan. I was not trying to evade 
the question. I misunderstood the question. 

Mr. Franacan. Then he called the next day, or you called him, 
and he told you Nathan was in for half of his 20 percent? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fuanagan. Up to this point, which was Thursday, the 15th, 
did he tell you that he had any influence in the War Assets Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Did he intimate that he had any influence? 

Mr. Lanp. He might have. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Well, did he? 

Mr. Lanp. Pardon? 

Mr. FLanaaan. Did he intimate, did Labowitz intimate, that he 
had any influence at War Assets? 

Mr. Lanp. He might have, but I am not sure. I mean, it is hazy 
now. It is not that I am trying to avoid the question. I just don’t 
recall. 

Mr. FiranaGan. It it your best recollection that he did intimate 
that he had some influence? 

Mr. Lanp. He might have; ves. 

Mr. FiranaGan. He might have. You are not sure whether he did 
or not? 

Mr. Lanp. It was never discussed, truthfully. 

Mr. FLaAnaGan. Well, then, if it was never discussed, how could 
he have intimated that he had such influence? 

Mr. Lanp. He says, “If I could help you at War Assets to get the 
deal.”” And that was the only intimation I would have. 

Mr. Furanacan. Did he ever tell you Frank Nathan had influence 
at the War Assets Administration? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fianacan. Did he ever tell you Frank Nathan knew Jess 
Larson? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. I met Frank Nathan after the deal. 

Mr. Fuanacan. I know. Did Frank Nathan ever tell you that 
he had influence with Jesse Larson? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. : 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did Nathan ever indicate to you that he had 
influence? 

Mr. Lanp. Well, he tried to lead me to believe that he might. 

Mr. FLaAnaGan. How? 

Mr. Lanp. Well, this goes back about 2 months after the deal was 
closed. I am trying to think of a specific instance, but it just escapes 
me for the minute. I don’t know. 

(Mr. Land confers with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Lanp. The thing is that afterwards Mr. Geiger was told to 
keep in contact with Mr. Nathan in Washington for the continuation 
of the closing and working out of the details of the deal. 

Mr. FLanaGan. What did that have to do with influence? 

Mr. Lanp. None. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Let me put it another way. 

Mr. Lanp. Maybe that would be better. 

Mr. Fianacan. Did Mr. Labowitz, on the 13th, 14th, or 15th of 
July, or the 16th, which was the day you left for Europe, up through 
the 16th of July, ever indicate to you or state to you that he could stop 
this deal? 

Mr. Lanp. No, he didn’t say he could stop the deal, but he says that 
he might—well, I don’t know how to put it exactly, but he didn’t 
say exactly that he could stop the deal, but intimated that he might 
bid the deal, or some words to that effect. Not at that time; that was 
prior. 

Mr. FuanaGan. I am talking about the 13th, 14th, and 15th. Did 
he indicate to you that he could stop it? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did he indicate to you that he had any influence? 

Mr. Lanp. He seemed to. 

Mr. FLanaGan. He seemed to indicate it? Or he seemed to have 
influence? 

Mr. Lanp. No. He didn’t seem to indicate it. I mean, he says, if 
he could help. It is the same thing. There was no discussion on this 
thing here. 

Mr. Fuanacan. All right. We will go on and see if we can resolve 
this thing. 

Mr. Lanp. O. K. 

Mr. FuanaGan. You then called Mr. Geiger, your lawyer? 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Mr. Fuanacan. When did you call Mr. Geiger? 

Mr. Lanp. The following morning. 

Mr. FLanaGan. That was on Thursday, the 15th? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fianacan. And what did you tell Mr. Geiger? 

Mr. Lanp. Mr. Geiger happened to be in New York, and he came 
to the office. I gave him the memorandum. I told him that I 
believed that the deal was closed. He was to see the general counsel, 
get in touch with the general counsel, and work out the details. I 
told him Mr. Labowitz had 20 percent of the deal and that he was to 
get in touch with Mr. Labowitz and Mr. Nathan—or Mr. Labowitz 
told him to get in touch with Mr. Nathan. I don’t recall now which 
way it was. But that he was to work with Mr. Labowitz and Mr. 
Nathan on it, because I would be away. 

Mr. FianaGan. Is that all you told him? 

Mr. Lanp. In essence, that is it. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Well, did you tell him that you had been called to 
Washington “for a conference with Jess Larson and a very potent 
connection by the name of Frank Nathan’’? Did you tell him that in 
substance? 

Mr. Lanp. I told him I had been in Washington, yes, and I had 
met Mr. Nathan. 

Mr. Fianacan. Did you mention a very potent connection or a 
very influential connection by the name of Nathan? 
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Mr. Lanp. I told him I thought he could help him in Washington. 
I didn’t know what or when or anything else. As a matter of fact, I 
told him to contact Mr. Labowitz first and then Mr. Nathan. 

Mr. Fianacan. Did you tell him that you were convinced by 
Labowitz and Nathan that the only way the deal could be made was 
by availing yourself of the services of Nathan, for which 20 percent 
of the profit was insisted upon? 

Mr. Lanp. Would you read that again, Mr. Flanagan? 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you tell Geiger that you had been convinced 
by Labowitz and Nathan that the only way a deal could be made was 
by availing yourself of the services of Nathan? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir, 1 didn’t bring Mr. Nathan’s name in at the 
time. I only met him for 20 minutes the whole time. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You now say you did not mention Mr. Nathan’s 
name? 

Mr. Lanp. I don’t say I didn’t mention Mr. Nathan’s name, but 
I didn’t mention it that way. 1 told him exactly what had transpired 
in Washington the day before. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. So you now deny that you told Geiger that you 
were convinced by Labowitz and Nathan that the only way the deal 
could be made was by availing yourself of Nathan? Do you deny 
that? 

Mr. Lanp. Read it once more. I am now convinced? Is that 
what you said? 

Mr. Fuanacan. I say this: Did you tell Geiger that you had been 
convinced by Labowitz and Nathan that the only way the deal could 
be made was by availing yourself of the serv ices of Nathan, for which 
20 percent of the profit was insisted upon? 

Mr. Lanp. No, I told Mr. Geiger that I was convinced that Mr. 
Labowitz would be a big help. And in conjunction with that, Mr. 
Nathan. I didn’t know what Mr. Nathan’s connection was, or any- 
thing else, but I mentioned Mr. Labowitz was of help in connection 
with closing the deal. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. All right. Did you tell Mr. Geiger that you tried 
to bargain for less than 20 percent? 

Mr. Lanp. Yes, sir. But sometime back. 

Mr. Fianagcan. Did you tell him it was no use, that you had to 
give 20 percent or it was no deal? 

Mr. Lanp. I told him we couldn’t get it for less than 20 percent. 

Mr. FtanaGan. I didn’t ask that. I said: Did you tell Mr. 
Geiger that it was either 20 percent or no deal? 

Mr. Lanp. I don’t remember whether I did or I didn’t. 

Mr. FLanaGan. You don’t remember whether you did or didn’t. 

Mr. Lanp. Not exactly that way. I told him they wanted 20 
percent and I was trying to see if we could do it for less, but we 
couldn’t get it for less. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Are you familiar with Mr. Geiger’s testimony 
before this committee? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fianaaan. Are you familiar with the letter of September 3, 
1948, which Mr. Geiger sent to Mr. Dulien? 

Mr. Lanp. Just generally. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Well, here is what he says at one point in his 


letter. And this is Geiger talking and giving a story to his client, 
Mr. Dulien. 
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Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Mr. FianaGan. And he is writing this 4 or 5 weeks after the 
occurrence, in an effort to explain to his client why they had to give 
up part of the profits, and here is what he says: 

The following Thursday 
and that is Thursday, the 15th 
I arrived in New York from Fire Island and learned on calling my office that 
Sidney Land was frantically trying to reach me. I immediately met with him 
at his office. He then told me that he had been hurriedly called to Washington 
on the preceding day, Wednesday, July 14, for a conference with Jess Larson 
and a very potent connection by the name of Frank Nathan, which he had made 
through Joe Labowitz. 

Did you, in fact, tell that to Mr. Geiger? 

Mr. Lanp. Not in so many words. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Well, what did you tell him? 

Mr. Lanp. In substance, the same thing that is there more or less. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Now, wait a minute. Let’s find out. You are 
generalizing here. Did you or did you not tell Mr. Geiger that vou 
had been called to Washington for a conference with Jess Larson 
and a very potent connection by the name of Frank Nathan? 

Mr. Lanp. No; I told him [ had been called to Washington by 
Mr. Labowitz and met Frank Nathan there 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did you talk about Nathan being a potent contact? 

Mr. Lanp. No; | said, ‘‘He may be of help in Washington.” I 
didn’t know. 

Mr. Franacan. Then vou never made such a statement to Geiger? 

Mr. Lanp. About being a potent influence? No. 

Mr. FLranaGan. Did you ever state anything to him that would 
give him the idea that he was a “potent connection”? 

Mr. Lanp. I said, ““He may be of some help in Washington.” That 
is the way I put it. Because I had only met the man the night before. 

Mr. Firanacan. Then we gather from your testimony here under 
oath that Mr. Geiger didn’t know what he was talking about when 
he was writing to his client. 

Mr. Lanp. He may have been dressing it up, or something. | 
don’t know. 

Mr. FianaGan. I think we ought to resolve this question right here 
and now. 

Now let me read further: 


He said he had been told and convineed by Labowitz and Nathan 
that vou had been told and convinced by Labowitz and Nathan 


that the only way a deal could be made was by availing himself of the services of 
Nathan, for which 20 percent of the profit was insisted upon. 


Now I ask you: Did you in fact make such a statement to Geiger 


on the 15th of July? 
Mr. Lanp. Would you read that once more, please? 
Mr. FLANAGAN (reading): 
He said— 
You are “he” 


He said he had been told and convinced by Labowitz and Nathan that the only 
way a deal could be made was by availing himself of the services of Nathan, for 
which 20 percent of the profit was insisted upon. 
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Mr. Lanp. No; I never availed myself of the services of Nathan. 
Not Nathan. 

Mr. FranaGan. That is what the letter says. 

Mr. LAND. Well, it is misquoted, beeause | never mentioned that. 

Mr. Firanacan. That is what Mr. Geiger testified to. Either you 
are right, or Mr. Geiger is right. 

Mr. Lanp. Well, he may have taken a misconception of what I 
said, because I didn’t Say that. 

Mr. FranaGcan. Were you convinced by Labowitz that Nathan had 
influence? 

Mr. Lanp. Mr. Flanagan,, I met Mr. Nathan just 15 or 20 minutes. 
At what point are you talking about? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. At any point, were you convinced by Labowitz 
that Nathan had influence? 

Mr. Lanp. I thought he might have influence, after. 

Mr. FLanaGan. What made you think so? 

Mr. Lanp. Just a conversation. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. What was the conversation? Tell us in substance. 

Mr. Lanp. I just don’t recall any, truthfully. 1 mean, you just 
get that sort of impression. 

Mr. FuranaGcan. Let me read some of your sworn testimony in 
executive session before this committee. I was asking this question: 

I asked you what you think. Isn’t it a faet that because of the speed with 
which they got the appointment with Larson and the speed with which they got 


the letter of intent, you were convinced that either Labowitz or Nathan or some- 
body connected with it had influence with him? 


And you said: 
I think so. It would be normal. 


Mr. LaNp. That is right. I still think so. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. So you are convinced, you are now convinced, 
that because of the speed with which they were able to get this ap- 
pointment and get this letter of intent, you then thought, you now 
think, that either Labowitz or Nathan or some ‘body connected with 
him had influence. 

Mr. Lanpb. It would be a natural assumption, yes. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And is that why you were willing to pay 20 percent 
for the influence they could bring? 

Mr. Lanv. No, I was willing to pay 20 percent it they could help 
close the deal. In my estimation, they helped close the deal, and 
they got 20 percent. 

Mr. FuanaGan. You stated here in a signed statement you gave 
this committee on December 13, 1951, that: “He,” speaking of 
Labowitz, “Led me to believe that he could be of help getting the 
deal. He did not say or elaborate as to what he meant by ‘help,’ 
whether it meant by use of any political influence, or just what.” 

Mr. Lanp. It was left just that way, Mr. Flanagan. “If I can 
help.”” And there was no explanation of the “help.” The “help” 
could be financial, with work, and so forth, but there was no defini- 
tion or nothing specified. “If 1 can help you get the deal.’”’ That is 
the only words we used. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Now, you are a successful businessman. 

Mr. Lanp. Thank you. 
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Mr. FuanaGan. Why would you give him 20 percent of the profits 
of a transaction if it weren’t for influence? Is there any other reason? 

Mr. Lanp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fuanacan. That is the only reason you gave him 2C percent? 

Mr. Lanp. I gave him 20 percent to help close the deal. I keep 
harping on that, because that is the only reason I gave it to him. 
How he got the deal was entirely 

Mr. FianaGan. My question is, Why did you give him the 20 
percent? Wasn’t it because of the influence that he had, or that you 
thought he had? 

Mr. Lanp. Yes; it was the influence I thought he had. But it 
wasn’t at the time—— 

Mr. FuanaGcan. And you thought that because of what he said 
and what transpired? 

Mr. Lanp. Mr. Flanagan, if he couldn’t get the deal, he got nothing. 
Let’s assume, as you say, that he had the influence and could get the 
deal; he got 20 percent. So if he thought he had it and could get it, 
he got 20 percent. If he didn’t close it, he got nothing. If the deal 
was awarded to somebody else, or awarded to us without him, he got 
nothing. 

Mr. FLanaGan. But you were convinced at the time in July 1948, 
after your meeting with Larson, that he had sufficient influence to 
get you an appointment, to get you a letter of intent, and for that 
reason you were willing to pay him 20 percent of your profit? 

Mr. Lanp. I came to Washington at that time not knowing what 
was going to happen. We came in. The deal was closed. And we 
left. And he got 20 percent. Is that the answer to the question? 

Mr. Fuanacan. No. 

Mr. Lanp. What is the question, then? 

Mr. Fuanacan. Why didn’t you try to get in touch with Larson 
yourself? 

Mr. Lanp. Our attorney was handling that here. 

Mr. FLanaaan. Mr. Geiger, you are under oath from yesterday. 
Why didn’t you try to get in touch with Larson? 

Mr. Geiger. I had no occasion to. The matter was pending 
before the review board at the time, and I had been in contact wits 
the review board, as I testified yesterday, on July 9, before I lefi 
town. I was told nothing would transpire for several days, and 
I could leave for a few days. 

Mr. FianaGan. Did Mr. Land ever tell you to get in touch with 
Larson? 

Mr. Geiger. No. 

Mr. Fuanaean. Mr. Land, why didn’t you ask your lawyer to get 
in touch with Larson? 

Mr. Lanp. I didn’t know what the procedure here was. I was in 
touch with Mr. Geiger right along. He told me he had been to the 
review board; it hadn’t been turned down and hadn’t been successful. 

Mr. Fianacan. Knowing nothing about the procedure, why did 
you jump at such an opportunity to come to Washington with 
Labowitz, when you didn’t even know what you were coming for or 
where you were going? 

Mr. Lanp. He told me to come to Washington, that he thinks we 
can negotiate the deal. On that basis, I went. 
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Mr. Frianaaan. Isn’t it a fact that 3 weeks prior to July 14 your 
attorney told you, Mr. Geiger told you, that the deal was practically 
closed, that it was practically a certainty? 

Mr. Lanp. He seemed to feel that way, yes. We were in constant 
communication once or twice a week by phone and letter. 

Mr. FuranaGcan. And under those circumstances, why did you go 
with Labowitz to Washington? 

Mr. Lanp. Mr. Dulien was in the Orient. I was leaving for Europe. 
The deal was up in the air. It wasn’t closed. There was nobody here 
that could say ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no” except Mr. Geiger, and he would need 
one of us to confer on any of the arrangements if they came up or it 
had to be renegotiated. I thought there was a chance of closing it 
quickly, and so I did it. It was an expediency of time. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Can you tell the committee what other than 
possible influence did Mr. Labowitz or Mr. Nathan have? You don’t 
know what kind of influence. You have testified to that. But what 
other than possible influence did they have, that they deserved 20 
percent of this very lucrative deal? 

Mr. Lanp. I am not following that question. I am sorry. 

Mr. FuanaGan. In your opinion, did Mr. Labowitz or Mr. Nathan 
have anything other than influence for which you were willing to pay 
them Re perenas of hn profit? 

Mr. Lanp. No, si 

Mr. FLANAGAN. That is all they had? 

Mr. Lanp. No, Mr. Labowitz could help—if the deal didn’t make 
any money, Mr. Labowitz was financially responsible to take his 
share of the losses. 

Mr. FranaGan. You have evaded my question. 

Mr. Lanp. That is the reason I asked you to repeat. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. My question is, In your opinion, did Mr. Labowitz 
and Mr. Nathan have anything other than influence for which you 
were willing to pay them 20 percent of your profit? 

Mr. Lanp. At that time, no. 

Mr. FranaGan. That is all they had then, in your opinion, at that 
time? 

Mr. Lanp. No, Mr. labowitz was financially responsible, so that 
if it took money he could come up with his share. We had been in 
deals together right along. 

Revs FLANAGAN. You mean to tell me now that Mr. Labowitz 

r Mr. Nathan were going to be liable for losses as well as gains? 

“are Lanp, Mr. Labowitz. My deal was with Mr. Labowitz. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And if you ever needed money, he would come to 
you with money? 

Mr. Lanp. No question about it. It was understood. He got 20 
percent of the deal, win or lose. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Was he supposed to put up any money? 

Mr. jescage: seblens cara Pay apll clap cg A 
up with his share, he would have. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Did he agree to put up any? 

Mr. Lanp. There was never any agreements of any sort. 

Mr. FranaGan. What kind of an agreement is this? You have to 
have some kind of deal. You are a businessman. 


Mr. Lanp. Right. 


97854—52——_8 
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Mr. FLtanaGan. There must have been some understanding. What 
was the understanding? 

Mr. Lanp. He didn’t have to put up any money, but if any was 
needed, he would come up with his share. 

Mr. FuianaGan. You now say if any money was needed in con- 
nection with this, Labowitz, you are sure, would have put up his. 
share? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. He has on past occasions. 

Mr. FuanacGan. You will recall that some time after this, it was 
necessary to get some $40,000 to get the deal started? 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you go to Labowitz and ask him for money? 

Mr. Lanp. No. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Why not? 

Mr. Lanp. Because he had put up money on other deals. We were 
in other deals where he had put up the money. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. Is it not a fact that when you did need $40,000 
some months later, you went to an outsider, Mr. Kriser? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. FianaGan. Why didn’t you go to Mr. Labowitz? 

Mr. Lanp. I don’t know. 

Mr. FLanaGan. You don’t know? 

Mr. Lanp. No. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Do you mean to sit—— 

Mr. Lanp. Wait a minute. We were in a deal with Labowitz at 
that time where he had put up twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars 
for us in another deal. 

Mr. FianaGan. When? 

Mr. Lanp. A few months prior. We were still negotiating, or not 
negotiating, but we were selling the deal. He was selling the scrap. 

We were selling the equipment. We were in the deal, and he had 
put up the money for the deal. 

Mr. FLanaGan. As a matter of fact—now, you are a businessman, 
and let’s get down to business and facts. 

Mr. Lanp. O. K. 

Mr. Fianagan. As a matter of fact, in August or September or 


possibly a little later, you needed $40,000 to put up as your share of 


the expense. 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Mr. FLanaGan. You didn’t go to Labowitz? 

Mr. Lanp. No. 

Mr. Fianacan. You didn’t go to Labowitz, with whom you have 
been telling us you had all these agreements, did you? 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Mr. FLanaGan. You went to Mr. Kriser, did you not? 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Mr. FuanaGan. David Kriser, K-r-i-s-e-r? 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Mr. FuanaGan. He was a businessman in New York, and you got 
$40,000 from him, from David Kriser. 

Mr. Lanp. Right. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And in return for that $40,000, what did you 
have to give him? 
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Mr. Lanp. Mr. Kriser had half the deal before he put up a dime. 
He had half the deal in February. Because Mr. Kriser introduced me 
to Mr. Dulien. That is how I got in. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. In any event, Mr. Kriser had 50 percent of 
your deal? 

Mr. Lanp. Back in February. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And he had to put up $40,000? 

Mr. Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. FuanaGANn. For which he earned $91,000? 

Mr. Lanpb. Eventually that is what happened. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Now, my question is, You, as a businessman, 
instead of going to Kriser—why didn’t you go to Labowitz, who you 
now say was in for the losses as well as the profits? 

Mr. Lanp. Because Mr. Labowitz had put up moneys for us on 
other deals we were working on at that time. I told you that last time, 
that we were in quite a few deals at the time, and we knew he was 
responsible, and if we go over the records I can show you he put up 
money for us on other deals we were working on, where he had gone 
out and bought a deal and we had bought the equipment. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. What did Mr. Nathan ever contribute to this deal 
for which he got 10 percent of your profits? 

Mr. Lanp. As far as I am concerned, nothing. 

Mr. FuanaGan. What did Mr. Labowitz ever contribute? 

Mr. Lanp. Well, Mr. Labowitz could have contributed but wasn’t 
called upon to contribute anything. 

Mr. FLanaGan. In other words, he contributed nothing. 

Mr. Lanp. The way it evolved, yes. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And so it turns out that Labowitz and Nathan 
received $114,000 for contributing nothing. 

Mr, Lanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. I have no further questions. 

Senator Horny. You may be excused, Mr. Land. 

Mr. Lanp. Thank you. 

Senator Hory. Joseph Labowitz? 

Hold up your right hand, Mr. Labowitz. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you give in this hearing 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Laxsowrirz. I do, sir. 

Senator Horny. Give your name, address, and business to the 
reporter. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH LABOWITZ, BROOKLYN, N. Y.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, RAYMOND DICKEY, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. Dicxry. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Labowitz makes a state- 
ment, may I say this: He is quite hard of hearing, and on occasion he 
may not hear your questions. He was unable to hear a great deal of 
the testimony of the last witness. If there are any conflicts in his 
testimony as compared to the testimony of the last witness, if you 
would ask the direct question of Mr. Labowitz, I know he will be glad 
to answer. 
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Senator Horny. We will try to see that he has an opportunity to be 
heard and know what. is going on. 

Give to the reporter, Mr. Labowitz, your name and your address 
and vour business. 

Mr. Laxsowrrz. Joseph Labowitz, 214 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Senator Horny. What is your business? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I am with Samuel & Sons Iron & Steel Co., Ine., in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., associated with them. 

Senator Hory. Do you have business other than that? 

Mr. Lasowirz. That is my business. 

Senator Horny. In these transactions in which you participated, were 
your represe nting them in participating in this? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Horny. Did they share in the profits arising from the trans- 
actions in which you were engaged all the way through? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Definitely. ‘The income accrued to the corporation. 

Senator Hory. What position do you hold with the corporation? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. Assistant secretary. 

Senator Hory. How long has this corporation been organized? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Well, the present corporation, 1 believe, has been 
in business since 1932 

Senator, if you will, I have a statement here that I would like to 
read. 

Senator Hory. I am just asking you a question or two. 

Mr. Lasowirz. It is a successor corporation to a partnership which 
was set up by the original founder in 1947, I think. 

Senator Horny. Now, the gentleman here with you is your lawyer? 

Mr. Lanowirz. Mr. Dickey is my lawyer. 

Senator Horny. Mr. Dickey, will you give your name and address 
to the reporter? 

Mr. Dickey. Yes, sir. Raymond Dickey, Danzansky & Dickey, 
District National Bank Building, W ashington, D.C. 

Senator Hory. You have a statement now that you want to read? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. If you will allow me to, sir. 

Senator Hory. Go ahead and read your statement. 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have asked the committee to allow me to make this statement so 
that I may explain the general trade practices of the scrap and salvage 
industry and to give my background in this industry. 

I should like to say one other thing as a preface to this statement and 
to any answers which I might give to questions which the committee 
might ask. The particular transaction which is the subject of this 
inquiry took place almost 4 years ago. It is difficult to recall specific 
and definite facts concerning something which happened that long ago. 
Thus, what I am saying in this statement and in any answers | may 
give to your questions is true to the best of my recollection. If I am 
shown to be in error on any details, I shall certainly accept correction 
as no man’s memory is perfect. 

First, I should like to give the committee a bit of my own personal 
background. I was born and raised in New York City, receiving a 
public-school education through high school. On graduation from 
high school in 1925, 1 went to work with my father in his clothing 
business. 
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In 1930, shortly after the depression started, | went to work in the 
scrap business known as Sackler Bros., which was run by my uncle in 
the Bronx, N. Y. In this business we bought and sold metallic 
scrap, chiefly nonferrous scrap, and we did an annual volume probably 
not to exceed $35,000 or $40,000. 

In 1932, my uncle oA, and since his oldest sons at that time were 
only about 16 or 17 years old, | took over the operation of this busi- 
ness, receiving a stoc k interest in a corporation which we formed early 
in 1933. Shortly after starting this operation, | had the opportunity 
of purchasing for scrap some power-plant equipment from a power 
plant of the Consolidated Edison Co., located in New York. To the 
best of my recollection, this was in the spring, possibly May of 1933. 
Although not familiar with this type of operation at that time, we 
managed Lo salvage some of the e quipme nt as well as sé rapping it and 
made money on the salvage operation. It seemed to me that the 
company should specialize in power-plant salvage and_ scr: upping, 
which we did quite successfully thereafter. For example, in the year 
of 1933, which, as all of you gentlemen will recall, was not a particu- 
larly good business year, our firm did about $150,000 in volume which 
was substantially larger than we had been able to do when I first came 
into this business. 

This company progressed rather steadily until, because of the 
business break in late 36 and ’37, we found ourselves forced to liquidate 
the corporation and go out of business. 

I had made some small reputation in the power-plant and electrical- 
equipment field by that time, and in 1938 I entered an agreement 
with Samuel & Sons Lron «& Steel Co., Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., to go 
to work with them on the basis of participating in all business I 
developed. Since that time | have become an official of that company, 
although my compensation is still only on a percentage basis. Samuel 
& Sons was established in 1847 and is, I believe, one of the oldest 
firms in the scrap business in this country and remains in the hands 
of the family which established it. 

Since going with Samuel & Sons, I think I could safely say that I 
have brought scrap and salvage business to that company which has 
resulted in a gross volume of many millions of dollars. 1 have made 
it my business to become thoroughly familiar with electrical power- 
plant equipment of all types and descriptions, and | think I could 
state, without being too immodest, that I am considered m the scrap 
and salvage trade as one of the leading experts in this field. 

I do not believe there is any other business conducted in quite the 
loose, word-of-mouth fashion as is the scrap and salvage business. 
In my own case, for example, I have been working on a percentage 
arrangement with Samuel & Sons since 1938. Yet there bas never 
been any written understanding between Samuel & Sons and myself, 
nor has any ever been asked by either party, nor has there ever been 
one time in our 14 years of association where any question has arisen 
as to what was owed by one to the other. 

In this general connection, let me say that multi-million-dollar 
transactions in the scrap and salvage business are syndicated simply 
by word of mouth, and these transactions sometimes result in a loss 
to those persons brought into the transaction and sometimes result 
in profits. To give you an example of what I mean by this, I should 
like to cite a case where our company, through me, bought material 
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at the liquidation auction of the Atlantic Basin Iron Works located 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in the latter part of 1948 and first part of 1949. 
When we were figuring on going into this transaction, we brought 
into it by word of mouth the Broadway Iron & Pipe Co., which is 
located practically across the street from our company in Brooklyn. 
There was nothing in writing, and all that was said was that Broadway 
was to be counted in for 50 percent of the transaction. Obviously 
when Broadway Co. agreed to this, they felt that there would be a 
profit made. However, the fact of the matter was that because of a 
break in the market at that time, the material bought from the 
Atlantic Basin Iron Works had to be sold at a net loss of approximately 
$26,000, and the Broadway Iron & Pipe Co. shared 50 percent of that 
loss or approximately $13,000. As I have said, this was an under- 
standing entered into strictly verbally, and was honored by both 
parties. I could give you other examples of losses that have been 
sustained in this business, both where we shared the loss with other 
people who were in the transaction with us and where, when other 
have not been in the transaction, we have taken a loss ourselves. 
Now, it is obvious that we cannot enter into too many Josing trans- 
actions or else we would not be able to stay in business. 

Just as I have indicated losses are shared, so, by the same token, 
profits are also shared. In larger-scale transactions in the scrap and 
salvage business, it is prudent to have someone else in the trans- 
action even though it may appear to be a highly profitable one, 
since in the event something goes wrong you then have someone to 
share the loss with you. Frequently these persons are not called 
upon to put up any funds if the transaction is successful, despite 
the fact that they make a considerable amount of money. But it 
is understood in the trade that they will be called on to put up their 
share if working capital is needed or if a loss is suffered. 

Over a period of years, my company and I have done a considerable 
amount of business with L. J. Land & Co. of New York City, who 
are specialists in the disposal of rebuilt electrical equipment. Some- 
times we call a potential transaction to the attention of Land, and 
sometimes Land calls a potential transaction to our attention. 

In 1946, for example, Land sent to us a brochure put out by the 
War Assets Administration on the Harrisburg Steel Co. This bro- 
chure indicated that certain equipment such as hydraulic presses, 
lathes, and other metalworking equipment was being put up for 
disposal. Samuel & Sons bid on this job in a sealed bid, was high 
bidder, got the contract, and did the scrap and salvage work. By 
a verbal understanding between Samuel and Land, which I agreed to 
on behalf of Samuel—incidentally, I was the only negotiator for 
Samuel’s in these outside transactions at all times in the 14 years I 
have been connected with Samuel’s—we went into the transaction 
on a 50-50 basis. Land did nothing, put up no money, and yet 
received half of the profit in the transaction which netted approxi- 
mately $18,000 to $20,000 to the best of my recollection. 

In the spring of 1948, I believe it was April or May, Land had 
sent us a brochure on some equipment which had been declared 
surplus in a War Assets Administration sale from a plant located in 
Newcastle, Pa. We were successful in obtaining this job on sealed 
bid, and Land got approximately $9,000 which again was 50 percent 
of the profit on the transaction. Again let me emphasize that in 
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both*of these cases, had the jobs proven to be unprofitable and had 
a loss been incurred, Land would have stood 50 percent of the loss. 

May I add at this time that Land had no investment in both of 
these transactions at any time so far as money was concerned. We 
just had a verbal agreement. 
You may wonder why we apparently tossed these plums into the 
lap of Land or other partners we may have had in other such trans- 
actions. The reason is really quite simple. In the scrap and salvage 
business, especially on a rising market, there is usually no problem 
in getting customers. Equipment which is salvaged and rebuilt has 
a ready market. The difficult job is to make sure that you have a 
continuing flow of scrap and equipment coming into your stags ase 
for subsequent disposal. If you haven’t anything to sell or don’t 
have the right things to sell over any long period of time, you soon 
find that your customers will not come to you and you lose your 
place in the market. Thus you are willing to share with the fellow 
who tells you where you may get a good scrap and salvage job. 

The War Assets Administration disposed of hundreds of millions 
I might say billions—of dollars’ worth of plants and equipment. It 
had, I believe, 13 regional offices with wide discretionary authority, 
especially in the preliminary phases of a transaction, and hundreds 
of surplus-property depots. It was impossible to keep current on 
everything which was being offered, no matter se hard you tried. 

Thus, as I have said, whenever someone would bring a potential 
job to our attention, we and others in the trade would be glad to 
grant him a percentage of that job or give him a straight finder’s fee. 
By working out transactions on a participation basis, we in the trade 
would also have a number of diversified scrap and salvage jobs under 
way and would be pretty sure that we would be able to average out 
profitably even if one or more jobs did not prove profitable. This is 
why we counted Land and others into many of our transactions as 
I have indicated—and we are still doing it and will continue to do it. 
There is nothing immoral or illegal about it. It is just good business. 

I do not want to convey the impression that everybody in the scrap 
and salvage business is anxious to help out every other person in that 
business. It is a tough, rough, competitive business and we all fight 
each other. But once a bargain is reached between men in this 
business, they either keep their word or else are blacklisted forever. 
Few, if any, of us are able to exist without some help from the other 
men in the business from time to time, and to be blacklisted means 
that vou are finished in this business. 

I have given to the committee staff previously a statement regarding 
the particular transaction which is the subject of this inquiry. I said 
at the close of that statement that 


* * * the results of the deal speak for themselves. Against a highest cash 
offer to purchase for the sum of $625,000— 


which I later learned was $785,000— 

the Government secured just a few thousand less than $2 million 
or precisely $1,744,496— 

under this plan of liquidation. 


This appears to me to be the paramount fact of this transaction, 
namely, that the Government received approximately a million 
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dollars more through this plan of liquidation than it would have 
through any other method of sale. 

Thank you for allowing me to make this statement, and I shall be 
glad to answer to the best of my ability any questions which the 
committee may wish to ask. 

Senator Horny. Mr. Flanagan, you may proceed with the exam- 
ination. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Mr. Labowitz, when and under what circumstances 
did you first meet Frank Nathan? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. In the early part of 1948, possibly March or April; 
the exact date I cannot recall. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Where? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. I met him in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Where in Washington? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I believe at the Statler Hotel at that time. 

Mr. FLanaGcan. Who introduced you to him? 

Mr. Lasnowrrz. His son-in-law. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Lester Sales? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Lester Sales. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And what did you gather Mr, Nathan’s business 
was? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Pardon? 

Mr. FuanaGan. What did you think Mr. Nathan’s business was? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Well, I thought that Mr. Nathan at that time, 
being located in Washington, was a man who would try to ferret out 
surplus property, news of surplus property offered for sale. 

Mr. Franacan. Did he tell you that his business was that of a 
finder of surplus property? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Well, that he could help me in probably bringing 
to my attention items or plants that were up for disposal that I pos- 
sibly did not know about, or could not find out about, being busy on 
other things, not staying in Washington all the time. 

Mr. Firanacan. How was he going to find out these matters? 
Did he tell you? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Well, in our business, some people maintained 
offices in Washington to find out these things. We had no office here. 

Mr. FuanaGan. In other words, Mr. Nathan was more or less 
your agent in Washington? 

Mr. Lasnowrrz. He was not our agent. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Was he your finder? 

Mr. Lasnowrrz. He was not our finder. 

Mr. FranaGcan. What was he? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I told him if he did submit any proposition to me 
that I did not know anything about, myself, or had not found out 
before he submitted it to me, oe as I would to any other person 
in any other field other than the Government field—-I said to him, 
“You could partic ipate with us.” 

Mr. FuanaGcan. What did you mean by participating? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Well, as I said in my statement, we would agree 
on either a percentage of what we had to pay for the plant or equip- 
ment, or he could participate as a partner for a percentage, to the 
comple tion of the transaction. 

Mr. FuanaGan. What was the usual practice in your business? 
What was the usual fee that you paid to finders such as Frank Nathan? 
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Mr. Lasowirz. There is no usual fee. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Well, there must be a usual fee. 

Mr. Lasowrrz. There is no usual fee. 

Mr. FianaGan. Generally what is the fee? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. You try to work out an arrangement with the 
man who brings the deal to you. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did you work on any arrangement with Frank 
Nathan? 

Mr. Lasow1rz. Each, shall we Sav each notice that was brought 
to my attention, each plant or each lot of equipment that he would 
bring to my attention, I would first try to arrive at what he expected 
or what we would agree to vive, 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Well, usually, how did you determine whether vou 
would pay a finder 10 percent or 20 percent or 30 percent? How 
would you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Well, that would be your first negotiation, trying 
to work out that arrangement first. 

Mr. FranaGan. How do you usually arrange it? Based 
difficulty of finding it? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. No, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. What ts it based on? 

Mr. Lasowirz. Just the fact that the deal was brought—or notice 
that the plant is for sale, or the equipment is for sale. 

Mr. FuanaGan. In some deals I assume you pay about a 10 percent 
fee. In other deals you pay more. What determines—just a min- 
ute—what determines the amount of the fee that you will pay to 
the finder? 

Mr. Lasowirz. Nothing determines the amount; only your nego- 
tiation with the finder. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. It is a very flexible business? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. It is very flexible. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. What was the first deal that Frank Nathan brought 
to you that resulted in any profit? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. To Frank Nathan? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Or to you. Or both. 

Mr. Laspowrrz. Notice of a sale of some equipment at a plant in 
Canonsburg, Pa. 

Mr. FLuanaGan. And in that case, did Nathan bring that to your 
attention for the first time? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FranaGan. And when did he first bring that deal to your 
attention? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. To the best of my recollection, I think it was some 
time in June or July. 

Mr. Franaaan. Of 1948? 

Mr. Lasowirtz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLanaGan. It was before the Torrance deal, was it not? 

Mr. Lasowirz. Well, it might have been while my negotiations 
were going on with Mr. Land, or possibly a little bit after. 

Mr. FLanaGan. I believe the records will show that it was shortly 
before. 

Mr. Lasowirz. If the records show that 

Mr. FLANAGAN. In that deal, how much did you agree to pay 
Frank Nathan? 
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Mr. Lasowrrz. We finally agreed on 10 percent of what our suc- 
cessful bid would be. 

Mr. FianaGan. And your successful bid was what? 

Mr. LasBowrrz. $49,500. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And you paid Frank Nathan how much? 

Mr. Larnowrrz. An even $5,000. 

Mr. FLanaGan. You gave him in that case 10 percent because he 
found, down in War Assets, that this material was being sold, and he 
brought it to your attention, and you were able to successfully get 
into the transaction? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Yes, sir. And I thought it was a very agreeable 
arrangement for us. Because you must remember that I inspected 
the equipment before I bid it. I gaged approximately what our 
profit might be. And when I negotiated the percentage with Mr. 
Nathan, I thought it was all right for us. 

Mr. Fiuanacan. Now, when did Nathan first bring the Torrance 
deal to your attention? 

Mr. Lasow1rz. It might have been the latter part of May or the 
early part of June or the middle of June, somewhere around that time. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. In 1948? 

Mr. Lazsowrrz. In 1948. This is 1948. 

Mr. FianaGan. Did he call you by phone, or come to see you 
personally? 

Mr. Lasowirz. He called me by phone. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And what did he tell you in substance? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. He told me that some equipment in a plant in 
Torrance, Calif., was being offered for sale by the War Assets Admin- 
istration. I had been trying to find out a deal—or a plant; let’s get 
away from this “deal’’—that L. J. Land & Co. were working on, on 
the west coast. I had no idea in what city. I had no idea where 
it was or what type it was. And when Mr. Nathan told me that this 
was the material, or the plant, in Torrance, Calif., I told him that I 
would get busy on it; that I thought some people that I was doing 
business with were also working on the same one. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did Nathan tell you who was working on the deal? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. No; he did not. 

Mr. Fuanacan. He just told you there was a plant out there? 

Mr. Lasowirz. That is correct. 

Mr. FnanaGcan. And for how long a time had you known that Land 
was in on some deal on the west coast? 

Mr. Larowrrz. Well, I was away from New York a great deal in 
the early part of 1948, but to the best of my recollection it was very 
early in 1948 that I was in Mr. Land’s office, and I heard them talking 
about a plant on the west coast, and I said to Sidney, ‘Sidney, if it 
is possible for us to participate with you, I am going to Honolulu to 
look at some material, and I heard you talking about something on 
the west coast. If it is possible at all for me to participate or for 
our company to participate, I would stop over and possibly be of some 
help. I might see something in that plant or appraise it in such a 
fashion that I might help you.” 

Sidney said that he had been brought into the proposition by 
someone else, and therefore could not make any commitment. I 
said, ‘‘Then forget about it. It is all right.” 
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Mr. FuanaGcan. Why didn’t you ask your old friend Sidney where 
the plant was? 

Mr. Lasowirz. That is not the way we do business. 

Mr. FuanaGan. That is not ethical in your busiaess? 

Mr. Lasow1rz. No, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. But if you can find it out from some other source, 
it is? 

Mr. Lasowirz. Definitely. Definitely. 

Mr. FuanaGan. You can’t go through the front door, but you can 
go through the back? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. This isn’t a question of front or back door. If I 
coud have a man locate a plant for me and tell me it is for sale, and 
then, by putting two and two together, or by asking the man who 
turned me down, “Now, is this the plant that you are working 
on” 

Mr. Fianaaan. Oh, it is ethical then if you guess which one it 
is, to go and ask him? 

Mr. Lanowi1rz. Well, if I don’t know where the plant is, he does 
not fear me as a competitor or a bidder. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You knew it was on the west coast? 

Mr. Laxsowrrz. It is a big place. The west coast is a big place. 
There were a lot of plants for sale out there. 

Mr. FuanaaGan. In your business with Samuel & Sons, I under- 
stand a well-known salvage association, I assume that, in this period 
when you were so interested in locating scrap, or plants, you sub- 
scribed or got brochures from the War Assets Administration? 

Mr. Lasowirz. We tried to get brochures. We tried to find out 
what was for sale to the best of our ability. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Were you able to get brochures? 

Mr. Lasowirz. We got some. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. I suppose you read the newspapers. 

Mr. Lasowrrz. If I were in New York and read them, if I were in 
a city where I was reading a newspaper, if I saw an ad, it might 
appeal to me, and I would go and look at it. 

Mr. FLanaGan. And I suppose if you weren’t there, someone from 
Samuel & Sons would have the job of reading the newspapers and 
clipping out material about plants? 

Mr. Lanowirz. No, Mr. Flanagan. I was the only one in that 
organization who handled that type of work. 

Mr. Fianaaan. Now, prior to the time that Frank Nathan called 
you, did you know that the Torrance, Calif., Alcoa plant was up for 
sale, and had been widely advertised? 

Mr. Lasowirz. If I knew about it, Mr. Frank Nathan would not 
have been my partner. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. All right. So, Frank Nathan called you and 
merely told you that the Government was selling a plant at Torrance? 

Mr. Lasowirz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Is that all he told you? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. That is right. 

Mr. FLtanaGan. Then what did you next do with regard to this 
matter? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I then spoke to Sidney Land. 

Mr. FuanaGan. And what did you ask Sidney? 
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Mr. Lasowirz. 1 said, “Sidney, I have since found out what plant 
it is that you are working on, on the west coast.”’ 

Mr. FLanaGan. Well, how did you know that was the plant? 

Mr. Lasowtrz. Pardon? 

Mr. FLanaGan. How did you know that Torrance was the plant? 

Mr. Lasowirz. Well, | mentioned it to him, and he probably said 
it to me, and then I said, ‘I found out where the plant is, Sidney. I 
didn’t take advantage of you. I just found out.” 

Mr. FianaGan. Then, in your trade—and you have told us a lot 
about the practices of your trade—you said it was unethical to ask if 
you didn’t know any thing about the plant. You couldn’t ask your 
old business associate. But if you had a suspicion of where the plant 
was or you thought you knew where it was, then you could ask? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I should have added at that time that Sidney 
Land, or L. J. Land & Co., was not alone on it. If they were alone, 
I might have asked them. 

Mr. FranaGan. How did you know whether they were alone or not? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. He told me that he had been asked into it by others, 
and therefore could not give me any part of it. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Oh, then, in your business, as I gather it, if one 
salvage man is in a deal with three or four others, it is not ethical to 
ask him where the plant is? 

Mr. Lasowirz. No. Because he would then be taking advantage 
of a confidence that the other associates had put in him. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. So, then, why did you ask him eventually? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I didn’t know he had any partners, and we had 
been doing a lot of business for many years. I had taken him into 
deals. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Well, I am a little confused. 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Go ahead. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You just testified that the reason vou didn’t ask 
him back early in the year was because he told you he had partners. 

Mr. Laspowrrz. I asked him. He refused. I did say I asked him, 
and he refused, 

Mr. Fianacan. But he told you he had partners? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. That is correct. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Now, after Nathan had told you that there was a 
plant for sale at Torrance, you then went back to Sidney? 

Mr. Laxsowirz. I said, “Sidney, is this the plant that you are 
working on?” I don’t remember the exact words, but the conversa- 
tion drifted to that. 

Mr. FuanaGan. In your trade, that is an accepted practice, then 
to ask at that point? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Oh, definitely. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Detinitely. 

Mr. Lasowirtz. Definitely nothing wrong with it. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. What did he say? 

Mr. Lapowirz. Sidney said, “Yes.” I said, “Now, Sidney, you 
know that I know something about that type of material. In fact, 
Sidney, I just handled a duplicate installation in Maspeth, Long 
Island.’’ The plans for the construction of the two plants, Maspeth 
and Torrance, were exactly alike. I had handled that equipment. I 
had purchased part of the electrical installation from the Penn- 
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sylvania Railroad Co. in New York, who had bought the entire instal- 
lation from the War Assets Administration. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. All right. Now, roughly when was this meeting 
with Sidney in which you had that discussion? 

Mr. Lasowirz. The early part of June, somewhere around there. 

Mr. FianaGcan. Early June of 1948? 

Mr. Seema Yes. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And what did Sidney say? 

Mr. Laxsowirz. Sidney said—Well, we had first gone into a lot of 
further discussion, the fact that we had taken him into plants and he 
had participated with us, that if it came down to point where this 
plant if bought was not successful in the salvage field, in the scrap end 
of it, 1 would be very, very helpful on it; that if money were 
necessary—and at that time we didn’t know, and at no time prior to 
when the letter of intent was written did any of us, and I speak of 
Landulant, all the partners, I included, know what the investment 
was going to be, if any. 

I said, “I can be helpful as far as investment is concerned. You 
know that we have carried you and your organization on a good 
number of plants.” 

Mr. Fianaaan. All right. What did Sidney say at that time? 

Mr. Laxnowirz. Sidney said, ‘Joe,’”’ he said, “I have got other 
partners in it, as I told you before. If it is a question of a few percent, 
possibly 10 percent, 1 will go along with you, Joe, shall we say, for old 
association’s sake. I will try to get my partners to bear some of it, 
but if not possibly I may have to stand it all.’ 

I said, “Sidney, forget about it.” I said, “‘The man who brought 
me the location and the knowledge that I now have’’—which, inci- 
dentally, was all of it as far as I was concerned, because without it | 
had no trading basis at all. I couldn’t talk to Sidney or anybody else, 
because I would be talking about something I would know nothing 
about. I said, ‘Forget about it.” I said, “Sidney, I will go back and 

talk it over with my associates, and we might possibly trv to form our 
own syndicate, or maybe bid the thing myself, ourselves.” And with 
that I left him. 

Mr. Fianacan. All nght. Then, when did you next see Sidney 
with regard to it? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Oh, I saw Sidney—I wouldn’t know what day it 
was, but I had occasion to see him two or oe times a week. 

Mr. Fuanacan. And did vou always talk about Torrance? 

Mr. Lasnowrrz. No; I don’t believe it came up too often after that. 

Mr. Fuanacan. When did you next discuss Torrance with him? 
You say this meeting was probably early in June. Now, when did 
you next try to get into the deal? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Oh, I would say the early part of July. 

Mr. Fuanacan. All right. What did vou tell Sidney at that time? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. It is not a question of what I told Sidney. I am 
just trying to recollect possibly what that conversation was about. 
I know we talked about Torrance. 

Mr. Fuanacan. All right. 

Mr. Lanowrrz. It seems that Sidnev was going to leave for Europe 
very shortly. And he asked me had I done anything further on the 
Torrance deal. 
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Mr. FianaGan. What did you tell him? 
Mr, Lasowrrz. I don’t remember or recall exactly what I said to 
him. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. What, in substance? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I might have said, ‘I am working on it.” 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Were you? 

Mr. Lasowirz. At the time? I had given it some thought. I 
wasn’t working on it, because I hadn’t been out to look at it. 

Mr. FuanaGan. You were thinking about it? 

Mr. Lasowirz. I possibly wasn’t even thinking about it. I had 
given it some thought, but-—— 

Mr. Fuanacan. In any event, what was the substance of the 
conversation you had early in July with Sidney Land? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I in turn might have said to him, “Well, how are 
you doing on your end of it?” 

I believe he said that it seemed they were having some difficulty 
about the plant. 

‘What do you mean by ‘difficulty’?” 

He said, “‘ Well, I thought we were the successful bidders, but I 
don’t see or hear anything about the thing being closed. And you 
know what those things are. You leave them long enough, and they 
just die or peter out.” 

I said, “Well, Sidney, possibly it needs some further negotiation. 
Maybe if you go down to Washington and go in and see someone who 
is in charge of handling that, or possibly go to the Administrator 
himself if it is far enough along, you might be able to sit down and 
‘across the table give a little or take a little, and you might close it.” 

Mr. FuanaGan. What did Sidney say to that proposal? 

Mr. Lasowirz. Pardon? 

Mr. FtanaGan. What did Sidney say to that idea? 

Mr. Lasow1rz. Sidney said to me, “Well, would you come along 
with me?”’ 

I said, “Sidney, you and I couldn’t get to a fair percentage.” I 
said, “I am not in it.”’ 

He said, “Well, Joe, what is the least you will take?” 

I said, “Well, Sidney, nothing is sure in this business. We may 
make money on it. We may lose.” I said, “I have got someone I 
am committed to for 50 percent of what I have or will get.”’ I said, 
‘Sidney, I can’t take less than 20 percent.” 

Mr. Fuanaaan. All right. At this point: When did you commit 
yourself to give Nathan 50 percent of your part? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. He would have 50 percent of our part if there were 
any. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. When did you tell that to Nathan? 

Mr. Lasowirz. When he told me about the deal, his work was done. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. In the phone conversation? 

Mr. Lasow1rz. His work was done, sir. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. I said, when did you agree—— 

Mr. Lasowrrz. In that phone conversation. 

Mr. Fianacan. Did you tell him during the conversation that you 
would give him 50 percent of the deal? 

Mr. Laxsowrrz. If we got down to the final percentage figures, I 
wouldn’t know. I might have seen him a week later on my travels 
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down through Washington, and he may have said, ““Now, on this 
California thing, what have you done?’ 

And I said, “I haven’t done anything.” 

We might have gone into the negotiation of the percentage at that 
time. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. I didn’t ask you when you might have gone into 
it. All I am trying to find out, Mr. Labowitz: When did you agree 
to give Frank Nathan 50 percent of your interest? 

Mr. Lasowtrrz. The final percentage figure? I would say about a 
week after he told me, possibly 2 weeks. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Why did you decide to give him so much? 

Mr. Lazowrrz. I couldn’t negotiate it for less. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Well, Frank wasn’t in such a position that he 
could do any negotiating. 

Mr. Larnowrrz. I didn’t know that at that time, Mr. Flanagan. 

Mr. FuranaGan. Well, how did you think he could possibly be in a 
position to negotiate with you? 

Mr. Larnowirz. Well, in our business, if you cannot agree on a 
percentage of what the man who brought the proposition to you 
wants and what you want to give him, the ethical thing to do is to 
pass it up and say, ‘Well, now you go ahead and handle it with 
someone else. You and I can’t agree. J just won’t touch it.”’ 

Mr. FLANAGAN. I am just wondering. I notice in the Canonsburg 
deal you gave Frank 10. In the ¢ Canonsburg transaction you gave 
Frank Nathan 10 percent. 

Mr. Lanowirz. Ten percent. I told you at that time I thought I 
made a good deal with him. 

Me. FLanaGan. Now you are giving him 50 percent. 

Mr. Lasowirz. Fifty percent. I couldn’t agree on less. He says 
he doesn’t want any more finder’s fees. He wants to go along for 
profit or loss to the finish or completion of anything that he bri ings me. 

Mr. Fuanacan. He is in it with you for profit or loss? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. That is right. 

Mr. FLuanaGan. And you are a businessman? 

Mr. LarnowitTz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Did you make any check on his financial resources? 

Mr. Lasowirz. I didn’t check on him, nor on anybody else that 
ever brought us anything. But let me add that from now on I will. 

Mr. Fuanaaan. | am glad to hear that. 

All right. Now, you had this conversation with Sidney Land. 
This was early in July. Did you and Sidney come to an agreement 
that he was going to let you in for 20 percent? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. It was my opinion that an agreement had been 
reached. 

Mr. Fuanaa@an. And this was early in July? 

Mr. Lasowirz. Well, it had to be early in July. It might have 
been a week before I came down to Washington. It might have been 
a Friday before the Wednesday we came down. 

Mr. Fianaaan. Sidney is a little confused as to when you entered 
into the agreement. He thought } you did it after you came back from 
Washington. Now you say it was a week before. 

Mr. Lasowrrz. As far as I was concerned. And if there had been 
any trouble with Sidney and his partners as to giving me my share 
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that I thought Sidney had agreed to give me, I would have held 
Sidney pe srsonally for the full 20 percent. It was my contention that 
we had our arrangements set. 

Mr. FuanasGan. All right. When did you next contact Sidney with 
regard to the Torrance deal? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Well, if you recall, I said to Sidney that I thought, 
in my experience in dealing with War Assets all over the country, 
wherever I did deal, that you never owned anything with War Assets 
until you had paid and received a bill. I have bad situations come up 
where we paid for it and then didn’t get it. But I said, ‘Sidney, if 
you let it drag too long, you will have no deal, or you will have no 
plant. If I can arrange an appointment with the Administrator, | 
think it moni be advisable for you and I to go down there, and let’s 
see if we can’t, like any businessman, come to the head of the organiza- 
tion’’—-it could have been a private company; it didn’t have to be the 
Government—‘‘and sit down and try to give and take a little bit.” 
Possibly that was holding it up. We didn’t know what was holding 
it up, if anything. 

Mr. FuanaGan. All right. That was in your conversation early in 
July. 

Now you called him or contacted him after that? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. When I say ‘early in July,” it might have been the 
7th, the 9th, the 8th, a few days before. 

Mr. FuanaGan. All right. Now, when did you contact him next 
after that? 

Mr. Lanowirz. On the 13th. I might have seen him ‘the 12th, 
incidentally. But in respect to Torrance? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. Larnowrrz. On the 13th of July I called him and said, “Sidney, 
we have an appointment in Washington at War Assets. You and I 
will fly down there tomorrow morning and go in and see if we can’t 
close ths atl. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Did you tell him with whom you had the ap- 
pointment? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. To the best of my recollection—Sidney may not 
remember. I didn’t hear what he answered to that. But I would 
sav that I did tell him. It would be normal. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Sidney testified he didn’t know where you were 
rong or who you were going to see, 

Mr. Larnowirz. Sidney might be a little flustered. That doesn’t 
seem normal, to get on an airplane and go to Washington— there was 
nothing secretive about it. 

fr. FLANAGAN. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Lanowrrz. I mean, it would be normal to say we were going to 
War Assets, and who we were going to see, especially when I told him 
I had made an appointment. 

Mr. FLanaGan. How did you happen to make this appointment 
with the Administrator? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. There wasn’t any question as to “How did I hap- 
pen.” LTecalled up. I have done plenty of business with War Assets. 
[ picked up the telephone and called the War Assets and asked for 
the Administrator’s office and asked the girl if I could have an appoint- 
ment with the Administrator. I said my name was Mr. Labowitz, ot 
Samuel & Sons. The name of the firm is known in War Assets. I 
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wanted to see the Administrator in respect to the aluminum plant at 
Torrance, Calif. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did Frank Nathan assist you in any way in 
getting that appointment? 

Mr. Lanowirz. No, sir; I made the appointment. To the best of 
my knowledge—I must say that again—to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, he did not. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Up to July 13, 1948, had Frank Nathan told you 
directly or indirectly that he knew Jess Larson? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. No, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you have any reason to believe that he knew 
Jess Larson? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. No, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. All right. Then you came on the plane down to 
Washington. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. I heard you say that Sidney said—I didn’t hear 
his answer—that we went to the Statler Hotel. Again I must say that 
I believe he is mistaken, to the best of my recollection. Our plane 
was late. We had no time to go anywhere but to the office where 
our appointment was. And I believe we went directly there. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Who was in the office with you? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. At War Assets? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. Lanowirz. In the Administrator’s office? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. Larnowirz. The girl ushered me in with Mr. Land. 

There was the Administrator, Mr. Larson, and there were other 
people in the room. Whether they were there when I came in or not 
they might have been called in later. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Were they War Assets officials? 

Mr. Lanowirz. Yes. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. But as far as outsiders were concerned, 
only yourself and Land? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Franacan. And how long did you stay there? 

Mr. Lanowrrz. Well, it might have been an hour or an hour and a 
half. We did some negotiating. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. In any event, you got a memorandum of intent, 
did you not? 

Mr. Lanowirz. We did get a memorandum of intent, which I later 
learned was not in conformity with 

Mr. Fuanacan. Yes. But in any event, you got a memorandum 
of intent. And did you leave Mr. Larson’s office with Mr. Land? 

Mr. Lanowirz. Definitely. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Where did you go, the two of you? 

Mr. Lanowirz. At that time, we went back to the Statler Hotel. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. You went back to the Statler? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. That is right. 

Mr. Franacan. I thought you said you hadn’t been at the Statler. 

Mr. Lasnowrrz. We went to the Statler. Let me put it this way. 
We went to the Statler. Indeed, I don’t think we were there before. 

Mr. FLanacan. Whom did you meet at the Statler? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Mr. Nathan. 

Mr. PLanaGan. And did you introduce Mr. Nathan to Land? 
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Mr. Lasowrrz. That would be natural. 

Mr. Fianacan. Did you tell Mr. Land that Mr. Nathan was your 
partner? 

Mr. Lasowirz. I don’t remember it, but I would have to say “Yes,” 
because again it would be a natural thing to do. It would be natural 
for me to say that. 

Mr. FianaGcan. But at that time, as far as you were concerned, 
you were already in the deal for 20 percent. You had been in it for a 
couple of weeks. 

Mr. Lasowirz. Very definitely. I would not have gone down. I 
possibly, if I hadn’t had that conversation with Sidney, might never 
have done anything on the plant. I might never have bid it. I might 
have said to him, when I left him and couldn’t make the deal the first 
time, “Well, I think I will go and bid it.” But I might have been 
plaving poker with him. 

Mr. FitanaGan. Now that you were in the deal, did Land or anyone 
else in that syndicate ever ask you to do anything in connection with 
the disposal of the property? 

Mr. Lanowi1rz. They never did. And let me add at this time some 
information that this committee has never heard before. As far as 
the a op arrangements of these plants and operations are concerned, 
the heads, or the guiding people, do not necessarily work on them. 
You set an an organization. You hire people. You set up a plan of 
sales. And the organization works as though it were there for years. 
I would say that I did as much on the plant as Mr. Dulien did. I did 
as much on the plant as Mr. Land did, as far as work, actual physical 
work. 

Mr. FLtanaGan. What did you do? 

Mr. Larnowirz. Well, I went out to that plant in August. Knowing 
that material as well as I did, again reiterating that there was nothing 
certain about our being able to sell this highlv specialized equipment, 
that in the event the offerings from prospective purchasers got to a 
point where it was not feasible to sell it as salvage and we would be 
better off disposing of it as scrap, it was my position as, modestly I 
will say again, an expert in that field, to give them the bottom figure 
that we would take in this field as a resale item and not as scrap. 

Mr. FiranaGan. Mr. Land testified that vou didn’t do anything. 

Mr. Lanowrrz. I said to you that I did as much as Mr. Land did. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Then he didn’t do anything, either. 

Mr. LasowirTz. Just what do you mean by “anything?” I went 
out there and looked at the plant. I estimated and appraised the 
scrap value of that plant. I gave them some ideas about the method 
of removal. I left there. So did Mr. Land; not Sidney, but his 
father and his brother, who were there with me. An organization 
was set up, and the organization was told to operate as per instruc- 
tions from all the partners. 

Mr. FLtanaGan. What did Mr. Nathan do after that? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Mr. Nathan’s work was done as far as I was con- 
cerned when he told me where the plant was. 

Mr. FLanaGan. That was all that Nathan had to do, and that is 
what he got $57,000 for? 

Mr. Laxsowr1rz. If I had known then what I know now, I might 
not have gone into the deal after he told me where it was. I might 
not have even talked with him about it. 
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Mr. Ftanacan. Why not? 

Mr. Lasowirz. From what I have read in the papers. I am afraid 
if that pro position had lost money, Samuel & Sons and Joseph Labo- 
witz would have had to pay their share of the loss plus Mr. Nathan’s. 

Mr. FLanaGan. In other words, you are not too sure of his finan- 
cial stability. 

Mr. Lasowirz. That is correct. But definitely. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Are you socially acquainted with Mr. Jess Larson? 

Mr. Lasowirz. No, sir. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Did you ever go out with him socially? 

Mr. Lanowirz. No, sir. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did Mr. Nathan ever tell you at any time that 
he was a friend of Jess Larson? 

Mr. Lasowirz. No, sir. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did he ever tell you he had any kind of influence 
or inside track with Jess Larson? 

Mr. Lasowirz. No, sir. He never did say those things. 

Mr. FLuanaGan. Did he ever indicate that he had influence or an 
inside track with Jess Larson? 

Mr. Lanowirz. When I recall now, after reading wnat I have read 
in all the newspapers for the past 5 or 6 months, I tried to think 
back. Assuming that I was with him two dozen times, maybe three 
dozen times, over a period, I try to think: Did he call? Did he pick 
up a phone? I have tried. But I just can’t recollect. 

But as the papers have printed, his plansor method of procedure, 
picking up the telephone and calling somebody—well, I was just 
trying to think: Did he? In that way? But, truthfully, I never 
rot down here too often. I never personally saw him too often. 
If he knew of anything, he had to reach me by phone, because my 
operations kept me away from my office most of the time. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Well, my question is, Did you ever get the impres- 
sion—— 

Mr. Laxnowrrz. I don’t think so. 

Mr. FLtanaGan. Did you ever get the impression that Nathan 
had influence with Larson? 

Mr. Lasowirtz. I don’t think so; no, sir. 

Mr. FLtanaGan. You held a share in the Billy Conn oil lease, did 
you not? 

Mr. Lasowirz. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Who sold you that stock in that oil lease? 

Mr. LaBowitz. Well, Mr. Jordan sold it to me. 

Mr. FLanaGan. How did you meet Jordan? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Through Mr. Nathan. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Was it at Mr. Nathan’s suggestion that you got 
into the deal? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Well, I had other transactions with Mr. Jordan 
prior to the Billy Conn lease. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did Nathan ever point out to you or tell you that 
Larson was also in on the Billy Conn lease? 

Mr. Lazsowitz. No, sir. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Did you ever know that Larson was? 

Mr. LaBowrrz. Oh, certainly, when I got the division back from 
the oil company, I saw all the names. 
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Mr. Fuanacan. But Nathan 
in on it? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. No, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Have you ever, since July 1948, communicated 
with Mr. Larson by telephone or otherwise? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I might have called the Administrator, yes. 

Mr. FuanaGan. On what matters? 

Mr. LaBowrrz. Strictly on business matters. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Has he ever called you? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. He personally? I do not recall. He might have. 
I do not recall. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Do you recall the last time that he might have 
called you? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Pardon, sir? 

Mr. FuanaGan. Do you recall the last time that Larson might have 
called you? 

Mr. Lanowirz. I honestly cannot recall the last time. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Has Mr. Larson called you in the last 6 or 8 
months? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. This is April—— 

Mr. FuanaGan. I will put it this way. Has Mr. Larson called 
you since last summer? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I don’t recall. I don’t honestly recall. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Do you think if he did call you or you called him 
and had a conversation long distance, you would remember it? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I would say I would have to remember whether 
I talked to him or not. But I do make a lot of phone calls. 

Mr. FuanaGcan. But Mr. Larson is a high public official here in 
Washington. Wouldn’t you recall whether you called him or he 
called you in the last years? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Well, as far as being a high public official in 
Washington, I have done no business 

Mr. Franagan. I didn’t ask you if you did business. I asked 
you: Wouldn’t you recall—— 

Mr. Lasnowirz. You mentioned the fact that he was a high official, 
and I would remember that. That, to me, would not help. 

Mr. Franagan. That wouldn’t impress you. All right. 

Mr. Lanowrrz. Not a question of impressing me. It wouldn’t help 
to refresh my memory. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. I will see if I can refresh your memory. 

Did you call Mr. Larson, or did he call you long distance on Tuesday, 
November 27, 1951? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. What date, sir? 

Mr. FuanaGcan. Tuesday, November 27, 1951. 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Where was I, sir? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Pittsburgh, Atlantie 1-7100. 

Mr. Lasowirz. I live at the William Penn, and have been for a 
few vears there. 

Mr. FLanaGan. And is that the phone number of the William Penn? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. That is the phone number of the William Penn 
Hotel 

Mr. FianaGcan. Do you remember receiving a phone call from 
Mr. Larson on that day or any day in that period, around in November 
or December 1951? 
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Mr. Lasowirrz. I don’t honestly recall. 

Mr. FLanaacan. Do you mean to tell this committee that you 
couldn’t recall it if you had a 10-minute conversation with Mr. 
Larson 5 months ago? 

Mr. Lasow1rz. Did I make the call, or did he make the call? 

Mr. Fianacan. He made the call. 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Well, did he get to talk to me? 

Mr. Fuanacan. He talked to somebody, for 10 minutes, named 
Labowitz. 

Mr. Lasowr1rz. He talked to me? Well, if the record shows it. 

Mr. FLanaGan. I am asking you the questions, Mr. Labowitz. 

Mr. Larnowirz. If the record shows it, then I talked to him. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Well, what did you talk to him about? 

Mr. Lanowirz. Oh, | believe he—now, if we talked about anything 
at all, it was that Billy Conn lease, something to the effect that— 
in tact, now I recall that I might have called him also in 1951. There 
was a question of proceeding with the development of the lease; 
that the operator of the lease, Mr. Jordan, was not desirous of drilling 
any further, and he was neglecting the property. And I believe 
that was the early part of the year, the early part of 1951. 

Mr. FranaGan. The early part of 1951. All right. 

Mr. Lasowirz. Now, the latter part of 1951, if he called me and 
talked to me, it would have been about his desire or his need at that 
time, because of what was happening, to divorce himself from his oil 
interests. 

Mr. FranaGan. Well, tell us to the best of vour recollection the 
substance of your conversation in November 1951 with Jess Larson. 

Mr. Lasnowrrz. That would be it, sir. That would be it. 

Mr. FranaGan. Well, I don’t understand it. Repeat it, then. 

Mr. Lanowirz. The discussion about the oil lease? 

Mr. Fuanacan. What did he want to know about the oil lease? 

Mr. Lanowirz. No; he probably wanted to tell me why he had to 
get out of it. 

Mr. FLanaGan. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Lanow1rz. Well, something to the effect of what had happened. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Well, what happened? I don’t know what hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Lasowirz. Mr. Flanagan, we know what happened. Mr. 
Nathan had been up before a committee, and mention of the oil deals 
and Mr. Larson’s outside connections was made, and Mr. Larson 
deemed it best that he divorce himself from those while he was a 
public official. 

Mr. FranaGcan. Why would he tell you about that? 

Mr. Lasowirz. Well, I was a dominant factor in that lease. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Why was he telling you about the fact that he 
had to sell his interest? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Well, I would have to know. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Why would you have to know? He could sell his 
share in that lease to anybody. 

Mr. Lanowirz. No; not at that time, sir. Notat that time. Pro- 
duction had dropped down to practically nil. 

Mr. Franacan. Was he trying to sell you a share of the lease? 

Mr. Lasowrtz. No, he wasn’t. But he knew, or I believe—he 
didn’t know, but possibly the other holders had known through Mr. 
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Jordan, that something had to be done, and I was negotiating with 
Mr. Jordan for him to either buy my group out, or me to buy him out. 
Someone had to do something about trying to resurrect that lease. 

Mr. FianaGan. All we are trying to find out here is what you 
talked about on the telephone. 

Mr. Lasowirz. I said we talked about——— 

Mr. Fianacan. I don’t want generalities. We want something 
specific. 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I don’t remember. It is 5 months ago or 6 months 
ago. I don’t remember. 

Mr. FuanaGan. To the best of your recollection, then, you were 
talking about the Billy Conn oil lease and the fact that Larson thought 
he had to get out of it. 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I believe he told me that he was going to get out 
of it. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Was he trying to sell you his interest? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I don’t believe so. I don’t believe so. He might 
have thought that maybe I would make him an offer. But I didn’t 
make him any offer. 

Mr. FLianaGan. Did he ask you whether you would be interested 
in buying his share? 

Mr. Lasowirz. No, he did not. 

Mr. FuanaGan. He just talked generally about getting out of the 
lease? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Well, he might have asked me the condition of the 
lease, “‘What shape is it in? Why is the production down so low, the 
expenses so high?’ It was running at a deficit. 

Mr. FLanaGan. Now, you testified that to the best of your recol- 
lection you only had two phone calls in 1951 with Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Lasowirz. No, I did not. 

Mr. FLanaGan. How many did you have? 

Mr. Lazsowrrz. I don’t know that. 

Mr. FLanaGan. More than two? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. Possibly. I don’t recall. 

Mr. FLanaGan. You don’t know whether you had two or more? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I don’t recall. 

Mr. FuanaGan. Have you had any calls this year, or conversations, 
with Mr. Larson, in 1952? What did you say? 

Mr. Laxsowirz. No. 

Mr. Fuanacan. When was the last time, to your recollection, that 
you contacted Larson or he contacted you either personally or by 
phone? 

Mr. Lasowrrz. I don’t recall, sir. I don’t recall if it was after 
November or before. 

Senator Horny. You do not recall any conversations this year? 

Mr. Laxsowrrtz. No; I don’t, sir. 

Mr. Fuanacan. Did you ever have any financial transactions of 
any kind with Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Lasowirz. No, sir. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Have you ever made any gifts or gratuities of any 
kind directly or indirectly to Mr. Larson or any member of his family? 

Mr. Lasowitz. No, sir. 

Mr. FianaGan. Have you had any financial transactions with any 
member of his family? 
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Mr. Lasowirz. No, sir. 

Senator Hoey. You may be excused, Mr. Labowitz. 

This concludes the substance generally of the investigation. 

We are not closing it. We may have some other matters to take up. 
There is another angle that may be considered later. But this con- 
cludes principally the investigation that relates to Mr. Nathan. 

The committee will recess now subject to call, again, when and if 
we have additional testimony to present. 

(Whereupon, at 12:12 p. m., Tuesday, April 8, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 








APPENDIX 


EXHIBITS 
Exuririr No. 1 


War Assets ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1948. 
To: Mr. John C. Ten Eyck, Deputy Administrator, Office of Personal Property 
Disposal, DD. 
From: Malcolm J. Miller, Chairman, The General Board. 
Subject: Plancor 226—LA, Aluminum Company of America, Torrance, California. 
Negotiated Sale LAN—230. 

The General Board in formal meeting on July 13, 1948, rejected all bids received 
for this facility and approved a recommended counterproposal to J. H. Anthony 
Inc., for purchase of this facility on the following basis: 

As contractor, J. H. Anthony, Inc., will guarantee to the Government: 

(1) All of the first $750,000 from sale of these facilities, such guarantee to 
the Government to stand whether or not sales in that amount are made. 
2) Fifty percent of gross sales in excess of $750,000 but not exceeding 
gross sales to $1 million. 
3) Sixty percent of gross sales in excess of $1 million. 

Sales prices are to be computed on an f. 0. b. car basis and sales of over $10,000 
are subject to approval by War Assets Administration. 

This action is subject to the release of the facility from freeze by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. 


Exuipir No. 2 


War Assets ADMINISTRATION, 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 

Washington, D. C., July 14, 1948. 

Memorandum. 

To: Mr. Sidney Land, of L. J. Land, Inc., representing Himself and J. H. Anthony, 
Ine., Dulien Steel Products, and Others. 

From: Mr. Jess Larson, Administrator, War Assets Administration. 

Subject: Proposal for Disposing of Electrical System at Alcoa Plant, Torrance, 
California. Negotiated Sale LAN-—230. 

The attached recommended counterproposal of the General Board has been 
submitted to Mr. Sidney Land. On behalf of himself and his associates, he has 
rejected this counterproposal for the disposal of the above-mentioned property 
covered by Negotiated Sale Lan—230, and has submitted the following offer: 

The above-described group, as contractors, will guarantee to the Government: 

(1) All of the first $750,000 from the sale of said facilities, such guarantee 
to the Government to stand whether or not sales in that amount are made; 

(2) Fifty pereent of gross sales in excess over the first $750,000 but not 
exceeding the first gross sales up to $1,200,000; 

(3) Sixty percent of all gross sales in excess of $1,200,000; 

(4) Details of contractual agreement between contractors set forth herein 
and the War Assets Administration to be in conformity with the offering made 
by this Administration, and as set forth in Negotiated Sale LAN-—230, with 
the additional provision that the contractors agree to complete the removal 
of the property covered by this sale by February 1, 1949. 

This alternate proposal, which constitutes a substitute of the proposal made 
to this Administration by Anthony and Dulien in their letter dated June 23, 1948, 
is hereby accepted by the undersigned, as Administrator of the War Assets 
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Administration, subject to the removal of the freeze which now exists in regard 
to this property because of the action of the Munitions Board. Details of con- 
tractual arrangements to be worked out between the Office of General Counsel, 
War Assets Administration, and attorneys with the contractors named herein. 
[s] Jess Larson 
Jess LARson, 
Administrator, War Assets Administration. 
Att.: Counterproposal. 
Approval of the above proposition is hereby indicated: 
[s] Sidney Land 


SIDNEY LAND. 





Exuisir No, 4 


AGREEMENT 


THIS AGREEMENT made and concluded this 23d dav of June 1948 ¥by¥and 
between J. H. Antruony of Los Angeles, California, DuLten Street PrRopucts 


Inc., of Los Angeles, California, and L. J. Lanp, Inc., of New York, New Yorl 
which parties are hereinafter referred to as ANTHONY, Du.ien, and Lanp; 

WITNESSETH: 

Wuereas Anthony and Dulien have each submitted their separate proposals 
to War Assets Administration pursuant to its Program No. LAN—230 for the 
purchase of surplus property known as ‘Rectifier Installation, Substation and 
Accessory Equipment,” located at 190th & Normandie Streets, Torrance, Cali- 
fornia, hereinafter referred to as TORRANCE PLANT; and, 

Wuereas Dulien and Land are joint venturers in connection with Dulien’s 
separate proposal to War Assets Administration as aforesaid; and 

WHEREAS all of the parties are agreed that by combining and consolidating 


‘ 


their efforts in connection with the acquisition and sale of said Torrance Plant a 
greater sum will be realized therefor to their mutual advantage and to the advan- 
tage of War Assets Administration; 

Now, THEREFORE, for and in consideration of the covenants, conditions and 
stipulations herein contained and for the further consideration of One Dollar 


$1.00) paid in hand this day each to the other, receipt whereof is hereby severally 
acknowledged, the parties do hereby agree as follows: 

1. Anthony and Dulien shall forthwith submit to War Assets Administration a 
joint and consolidated proposal in lieu of and in substitution of the separate 
proposals heretofore submitted by each of them to War Assets Administration as 


aforesaid. A true copy of said joint and consolidated proposal is herewith annexed 
marked “Exhibit A’’ and made a part of this agreement. 
9 


2. Dulien and Land shall be responsible for the payment to War Assets Admin- 
istration of all funds required to be deposited with that agency pursuant to the 
terms of a contract to be executed with War Assets Administration upon acceptance 
of consolidated bid as aforesaid or any modification thereof resulting from nego- 
tiations thereafter. Anthony shall have no responsibility for any portion of such 
deposit and upon execution of the proposed contract with War Assets Adminis- 
tration as aforesaid, shall be promptly reimbursed by Dulien and Land for such 
sums heretofore deposited by him with War Assets Administration in connection 
with his separate and individual bid. 

3. The business of the joint venture shall be conducted in the following manner: 

(a) Upon execution of the contract of sale by War Assets Administration, the 
parties shall promptly agree upon a mutually acceptable sales policy and shall 
select one of their number as Manager of the joint venture. The person so selected 
shall occupy a fiduciary relation to all of the parties and shall be responsible to 
each of them for all funds realized and disbursed from sales of equipment and 
material in said Torrance Plant. Separate books of account shall be immediately 
established and accurate records of the business of the joint venture kept. Each 
of the parties shall receive periodical statements of account reflecting the condition 
and progress of the business of the venture and shall have full right at all reason- 
able times to inspect and audit said books and records, either with or without the 
assistance of their respective accountants and auditors. Al! funds received from 
sales shall be deposited in a separate account and disbursement therefrom shall 
be made only by check signed by the Manager of said joint venture appointed as 
aforesaid. 

(b) The net proceeds of said joint venture, either before or after taxes as the 
parties may be advised, shall be distributed as follows: To Anthony, 20%; to 
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Dulien, 40%; to Land, 40%. The term “net proceeds” herein is defined to mean 
gross sales less cost of merchandise, less selling and administrative expenses. 
Such distribution shall be made promptly upon the completion of the sale of Tor- 
rance Plant. In the event that the joint venture sustains a loss, then each of the 
parties shall be liable for such losses in the same proportion as their participation 
in the net proceeds, that is to say, losses, if any, shall be borne as follows: 
Anthony, 20%; Dulien, 40%; Land, 40%, and such losses shall be paid in their 
respective proportions by each of the parties promptly upon notice of their deter- 
mination, 

c) All of the parties shall cooperate with each other in rendering such service 
as may be necessary and requisite in insuring the maximum realization from the 
sale of said Torrance Plant, for which they shall receive no separate compensation 
other than their participation in the net proceeds as aforesaid. 

1. The parties hereby designate their Counsel, Irwin Geiger, Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C., as their joint and several agent and attorney in fact to act 
for and on their behalf in connection with negotiations with War Assets Adminis- 
tration pertaining to the subject of this agreement. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have set their hands to three counter- 
parts of this agreement, consisting of three pages, on the day and date first above 
written. 

J. H. ANTHONY. 

DULIEN STEEL Propucts, INc., oF CALIFORNIA, 
By Irwin GEIGER, Altorney and Agent. 

L. J. Lanp, INc., 
By Irwin GEIGER, Allorney and agent. 


ER er 
Exuipit No. 5 


DvuLIEN STEEL Propvcts, INc., oF WASHINGTON 
9265 E. Marginal Way 
SEATTLE 14, WASHINGTON 
Toxyo, JAPAN, 30, August 1948. 


Mr. Irwin GEIGER, 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 


TORRANCE ALUMINUM PLANT 


Dear Irwin: Thanks for your letter of the 19th giving me all the details. 
As I am rushing to get out for Wake and Guam, will go over all details on my 


return(?) Have much to talk about. Everything is all right. I am feeling fine 
and 10 pounds lighter. 


With kindest regards, 
Sincerely, 
Lou. 
Louis DUuLIEN. 
P. S.—I still can’t see a 20% cut for a deal 90% completed. Will have to 
discuss this with you on my return. 


Lov. 
Irwin: Mailed from Wake. 


Exursit No. 6 
SAMUEL M. GREENBAUM 
Law Orrices, Irwin GEIGER, 
Tower BuILDING, 

Washington, D. C., September 3, 1948. 
Confidential. 
Louis Duuten, Esq., 

Dulien Steel Products, Inc., 11611 South Alameda, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Lov: Received your note dated Tokyo, August 30, with postscript indi- 

cating it was mailed from Wake and postmarked from Honolulu, all of which 


confirms the fact that you were en route home, for which I am very glad as I 
know you are. 
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I, too, am disturbed about this 20% arrangement and for that reason want to 
give you a pretty detailed resume of the events leading up to it and the cireum- 
stances which followed in the thought that all this will be of help. I think the 
most intelligible way is in the form of the chronological summary which follows. 

On June 25th vou acknowledged my letter of June 23rd enclosing the agreement 
between Land, Anthony and ourselves, at which time I also enclosed copy of letter 
to Sidney Land explaining the status of our joint deal which included a meeting 
with Ten Eyck and the submission of a consolidated proposal a 1t had his advance 
blessing and had been examined and informally approved by him before its sub- 
mission. In your reply of July 25th you also enclosed copy of a letter of the same 
date to Sidney emphasizing the necessity of his immediately calling vou on receipt 
of your letter inasmuch as you were leaving for the Orient on the following Wed- 
nesday noon to be gone several weeks, stating: 

“You also said vou were going to France and then again you will be away 
so we very definitely must get this all lined up during Monday and Tuesday. 

“T am indeed glad that we resurrected this deal and of course full credit is 
due Irwin Geiger in the able manner in which he handled this 

On June 28th I was called to appear before the General Board at WAA, where 
I discussed the joint and consolidated proposal previously submitted with the 

Soard at length and answered many questions. I was told by the Chairman of 
the Board that it would take some little time for the Board to act on our proposal 
and that I would be notified by the Chairman as soon as they were ready to pro- 
ceed further. Nothing active happened during the following week, although I 
was in continuous touch with the Board as well as with Sidney Land. Prior to 
leaving for a short holiday on Friday, July 9th, I checked with Ten Eyck, Williams 
and the Chairman of the Board as to the status of the matter, ere that I 


was contemplating being away for several days but would defer my trip if they 
wanted to confer with me further. I was told nothing would transpire during my 
absence. 

The following Thursday I arrived in New York from Fire Island and learned 
on calling my office that Sidney Land was frantically trying to reach me. I 


hurriedly called to Washington on the preceding day, Wednesday, July 14th, for 
a conference with Jess Larson and a very potent connection by the name of Frank 
Nathan, which he had made through Joe Labowitz. He said he had been told 
and convinced by Labowitz and Nathan that the only way a deal could be made 
was by availing himself of the services of Nathan, for which 20% of the profits 
was insisted upon. He said he tried to bargain for less but was told it was no 
use and it was either 20% of the proceeds or it was no dea! and, accordingly, not 
being able to help himself, he agreed to that; that he had had an extended con- 
ference with Jess Larson, as the result of which Larson had then and there dic- 
tated the memorandum sewing up the entire deal. Sothat you may have this in 
sequence, I am enclosing copy of the memorandum Larson signed 

Three things were stressed by Sidney as having been accomplished by = 
conference with Larson. (1) That the deal was definitely on an “As is, Where 
basis. (2) That no cash at all would be required, it having been agreed by Pease 
that credit would be extended for the entire amount of the guarantee. (3) That 
the right to approve sales which the Board, according to him, had reduced in 
amount to $10,000.00 had been restored to $50,000.00 as originally contem- 
plated. 

I questioned the soundness of this 20% participation in the profits. Sidney 
said he had no choice except to go along with it. Whereupon I said: “ Well, 
it’s an accomplished fact any way. You have committed to 20%.’ He there- 
upon called Anthony in my presence and told him briefly what had transpired 
with regard to his having to give up 20% and said that it would be necessary 
that Anthony reduce his participation to 1! 5% as his contribution toward the 20% 
To this Anthony agreed on the phone, w hich fact he later confirmed to me pe r 
sonally when I was in Los Angeles. The extent of my agreement with Sidney 
was to concede Nathan’s 20% inasmuch as he had already committed us to that 
and to the reduction of Anthony to 15%. “Sidney went over the form of con- 
tract with me that accompanied the invitation and we reviewed the various 
items that should be deleted. Particular emphasis was laid on the fact that 
FOB was definitely out and he made notes on his own copy of the draft form to 
that effect. With regard to implementing the deal, Sidney said it had been 
arranged for me to contact John Joss, General Counsel of WAA on Monday for 
the purpose of working up the contract. 

On my return on Monday I met with Joss and his Assistant, H. Parr Johnson, 
and immediately learned that their instructions were that the deal was under 


immediately met with him at his office. He then told me that he had been 
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all circumstances to be on an FOB basis, that we were to put up $750,000.00 
as a deposit and that the amount of the sales which could be made without ap- 
proval was to be reduced to $10,000.00. All of these items were exactly contrary 
to what Sidney had been apparently assured (at least so he told me) had been 
eliminated at his conference with Larson on the 14th. I wrote you about what 
followed thereafter in my letter of July 22nd to you at Shanghai. 

During this period, I was in constant contact with Nathan, Land having told 
me I should keep in close touch with him inasmuch as he would iron out any 
difficulty that existed. I was at this time having continuous meetings with 
Johnson, Williams and also with Joss, but could not get anywhere on my insist- 
ence that the Administrator had agreed to’ an ‘‘As is, Where is” transaction. 
We finally resolved the impasse by modifying the terms of Larson’s memorandum 
of July 14th to the extent that the government’s participation was increased by 
5% and we were permitted to sell on an ‘‘ As is, Where is’”’ basis with the continued 
nondelegable responsibility, however, to dismantle and remove but with th 
added right of charging our purchaser the out-of-pocket cost of so doing. This 

I 


idea, very frankly, was my own solution of what appeared to be an insoluble 
stumbling block. What Nathan’s contribution to this behind the seenes was, 
I don’t know. But I do know that it was absolutely impossible to work out the 


deal on the basis of Sidney’s understanding and explanation to me of Larson’s 
memorandum of July 14th 
Joe Labowitz was phoning me continuously during tl 





ut period also in order to 





keep advised of the progress of events. When I saw that the only solution in- 
volved a cut in 5% of our participation (this is actually only 5% on $250,000.00 
of gross sales because the terms as worked out contemplate 55% on excess over 


$750,000.00 to $2,000,000.00 as against 50° on exeess over $750,000.00 up t 
$1,200,000.00), I immediately suggested to Labowitz that Nathan ought to at 


) 


least cut his percentage by this additional 5% Labowitz, who ostensibly was 
talking entirely for Nathan at that time, became quite alarmed and urged me 
most vehemently to do nothing to disturb the 20% arrangement. You under- 
stand, of course, that from July 19th on, Sidney was in Europe and only returned 
on Sunday, August 15th, when he called me at Los Angele: 

Finally, after continuous pow-wowing here, 1 worked out a contract acceptable 
to myself, Joss, and Johnson. There was one vital part left open, however, and 
that was the contents of Exhibit A, the inventorv, which it was insisted would 
have to be settled on the West Coast. Accordingiv, we arranged for the Admin- 
istrator to sign the contract here and for Johnson to carry the undelivered contract 
to the West Coast There we (he, I, and the Regional San Francisco and Los 
Angeles people) were to agree on the contents of Exhibit A, after which the contract 
was to be signed by me there on behalf of all parties and delivered to me The 
working out of this phase of the deal was sheer agony, as indicated in my letter to 


you of August 19th immediately on my return from Los Angeles. 

When Sid called me at Los Angeles immediately on his return from Italy, he 
again brought up the subject of a corporation to be formed in which Nathan wa 
to have 20% of the stock. I told bim that should properly be deferred until your 
return, that I had made an interim arrangement for the protection of all parties, 
and that the corporate device would merely be a mechanisn for distribution of the 
profits. The day after my return, Ed Land, Sidney's brother, came here pre- 
paratory to leaving for the West Coast with Labowitz and Nathan in order for me 
to brief them on the details of the contract. At that time he again raised the 
question of a corporation and I explained to him, as I had previously to his 
brother, that this could be set up later. He said that Nathan and Labowitz 
were urging that this be done at once. On Tuesday, August 3lst, Ed Land came 
in again, having just returned from California, with Labowitz and Nathan. 
He said thev were insistent on a contract being immediately drawn setting up 
their respective interests, which I then learned were to be divided 10% to Labowitz 
and 10% to Nathan. Itold them that I did not want to draw any formal contract 
at this time and that none was necessary at this time. He said they were only 
concerned with keeping Anthony to his agreement to reduce his participation to 
15%. I finally agreed to write a letter to Anthony asking his confirmation on 
this, copy of which is herewith enclosed (Anthony had in the meantime met 
both Nathan and Labowitz in Los Angeles). 

The foregoing summary gives you all the facts that I can think of that bear 
on the Nathan-Labowitz 20% participation. Labowitz is most vehement in 
his insistence that without Nathan’s intervention, there would have been no 
deal at all. Without in anywise undertaking to minimize Nathan’s efforts or 
the extent of his relationship at WAA, I can’t accept this as a fact. What 
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precisely did happen immediately preceding Sidney’s hurried trip to Washington 
on July 14th and his meeting with Larson which resulted in the memorandum of 
that date, I don’t know. I can only gather from the language of the memoran- 
dum itself that the Board was about to make a counter proposal and can only 
surmise that Sidney, being anxious to have the matter settled before he left for 
Italy, initiated inquires through Labowitz and Nathan, which resulted in his 
learning that this counter proposal was to be made. Whether he was pressured 
into rushing down here in a hurry to effect what he apparently believed was a 
closing of the deal or not, I don’t know. Ido know that what he thought was a 
closed deal was by no means one at all and that the same questions I anticipated 
would have to be negotiated as a result of my hearing before the Board finally 
did have to be worked out after Larson’s memorandum of July 14th. 

Of one thing I am definitely certain and that is that Anthony had this deal in 
the bag when we intervened. As you know, he had the Regional clearance and 
approval of San Francisco and Los Angeles and his deal had progressed to the 
point where it had been sent over to the Department of Justice for Anti-Trust 
approval. How I upset that and got him into our camp on a joint venture 
proposal is another story which need only be mentioned here in connection with 
Labowitz’ repeated assertion that but for Nathan’s intervention we would have 
had no deal at all. 

I hope this letter is brought to your attention immediately upon your return 
and am looking forward to hearing your voice on the phone shortly thereafter. 
I warn you in advance that I will listen critically to detect any Japanese accent 
you may have acquired en route. 

Sincerely, 
IRWIN GEIGER. 

2 Encls. 

IG/alw. 


Exuisir No. 7 
SAMUEL M. GREENBAUM 
Law Orrices, IRWIN GEIGER, 
, Tower BvuILpING, 
Washington, D. C., August 31, 1948. 
J. H. Antuony, Esq., 
4760 Vall y Bled., Los Angeles 52, California, 


Dear Mr. Antruony: This letter confirms the amended and modified arrange- 
ment for the division of net profits resulting from the Joint Venture Contract with 
War Assets Administration for the resale of the Aleoa Rectifving Installation and 
System at Torrance, California. The change in the arrangement for the division 
of net profits as agreed to by all parties on July 15, 1948, 1s as follows: 


J. H. Anthony : : . 15% 
Joseph Labowitz_ - wetetee Fee . 10% 


Frank Nathan_ - -- 10% 


Dulien Steel Products, Inc. of California and L. J. Land, Inc. 65% 

I am sending vou this letter in duplicate. One copy is to be retained by you. 
Please return the other copy to me duly signed for my files. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
IRWIN GEIGER, 
Attorney for Joint Venture operating as Landulant. 
Accepted and approved: 


J. H. ANTHONY. 





Exuisir No. 8 
Tokyo Horet, 
Tokyo, Septe mber 19, 19 18. 
Mr. Irwin GEIGER, 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Irwin: So I fooled you very badly by the postmarks on my letter of 
August 30. It so happens that I had to go all the way from Tokyo to Wake to 
get to Guam. In other words, I have been shuttling around the South Pacific 
for almost three months; it will actually be three months by the time I get back. 

I was indeed very glad to get your 5-page letter explaining the Alcoa deal and 
am only going to comment briefly on it as time is too short and I have too much 
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local stuff to try and clean up, and we can discuss it much better on the phone 
when I get back to the Coast which I hope will be the end of next week or about 
October 2. 

I can only say that I think Sid was ‘“‘taken in’’ by the two gentlemen in question. 
From the circumstances surrounding the particular liquidation I would not have 
conceded any such commissions. This is not meant as a criticism of Sid’s action 
(as I never criticize my own men or my associates for using their best judgement 
on any matters), but am just expressing my own views on the situation. or two 
guys to step in and each get 10% of a deal of that size without putting up a dime 
just doesn’t add up. 

Under no circumstances do I think we should form a new corporation because 
the two gentlemen in question would like it. As you know, if we do this we are 
going to have to pay 38% tax and then we will have another tax in our own cor- 
poration as it will not be a wholly owned subsidiary—in which case we could 
incorporate the entire income into our own corporation. I am sure that Sid also 
is not in favor of such a move. I am mentioning this so you may have my reaction 
on this question. 

At any rate I was indeed very glad to get your detailed letter and look forward 
to talking with you on the phone about two weeks from today, or Sunday, 
October 3. 

Kindest regards, 

Very truly yours, 
Lov. 

Ce: Seattle. 

Los Angeles, 
Sidney Land, Esq. 


Irwin: You mean to say these guys got 20% with no part of the loss if any. 


Lov. 
x 








